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Straight Plays 


ARTS (Tem. 3334). Members only. 
Tues. to Sun. 6.30 
THE ICEMAN COMETH 
Margaret Whiting. Jack MacGowran, Anthony Jacobs 





COMEDY (Whi. 2578). Members only. 
CAT ON THE HOT TIN ROOF 
Kim Stanley, Rene Houston, Leo McKen 


+tGLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Commencing Sth February 
THE POTTING SHED 
John Gielgud, Gwen Firangcon-Davies, Irene Worth 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
FLOWERING CHERRY 
Ralph Richardson, Celia Johnson 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
Frankie Howerd, Joyce Redman. Coral Browne 
Closing 15th February 
KING LEAR 
Commencing 19th February 
MLET 

Re-opening 26th February 


TROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
LYSISTRATA 
: Last performance 8th February 
Transfering to Duke of York's, 18th February 
Commencing 11th February 
EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON 
Commencing 25th February 
THE SPORT OF MY MAD MOTHER 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4611) 
A TOUCH OF THE SUN 
Michael Redgrave, Diana Wynyard, Ronald Squire 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note Shows marked + will have their first 
performance during February. 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DINNER WITH THE FAMILY 
John Justin, Jill Bennett 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE RAPE OF THE BELT 
Hammond, John Clements, Constance Cummings. 
Richard Attenborough 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Paul McGrath, Anne Kimbell, John McCallum 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem, 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ODD MAN IN 
Donald Sinden, Muriel Paviow, Derek Farr 
Closing 8th February 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Closing 22nd February 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE HAPPY MAN 
Hugh Williams, Valerie Taylor, Cyril Raymond 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
DRY ROT 
Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


Kay 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Closing 15th February 
Commencing 18th February 
LYSISTRATA 
Joan Greenwood 





Comedies 


ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 6.20 & 8.45 
THE LOVEBIRDS 
Ronald Shiner, Jill Day 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Mon. to Fri. 8.0. Thurs. 2.45. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
Anna Massey, David Tomlinson, Joan Haythorne 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 
Beatty, Heather Thatcher, Maureen Swanson, 
Daniel Massey 


Robert 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30. Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE 
Moira Lister, Nigel Stock, Violet Farebrother 






DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE BRIDE AND THE BACHELOR 
Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Mon. to Thurs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. 
Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE 
Ian Carmichael, Barbara Murray 


Musicals 





COLISEUM (Tem, 3161) 
Evenings 7,30, Weds. 2.30, 
Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 
BELLS ARE RINGING 
Janet Blair, George Gaynes, Allyn McLerie 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues, 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8 0. Thurs. 3.0. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
LADY AT THE WHEEL 
Maggie Fitzgibbon, Vivienne Bennett, 
Bernard Cribbins 


+PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Commencing 20th February 
WHERE’S CHARLEY 
Norman Wisdom 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FREE AS AIR 
New Julian Slade Musical 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 
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Revues and Variety —— 
es 
Sree ee BIS, Wed. & Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 Going 


FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) t h ? 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 °o a Ss Ow 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 

Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
SHARE MY LETTUCE 
Kenneth Williams, Maggie Smith 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 





Evs. 6.15 & 8.45 
FRANKIE VAUGHAN SEASON 
PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Daily 2.30 & 7.30 
ROBINSON CRUSOE | 
Arthur Askey, David Whitfield, Tommy Cooper 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.50 
PLEASURES OF PARIS 
Dickie Henderson 
VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45 
THESE FOOLISH KINGS 
The Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray 


Opera and Ballet 
tCOVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 


OPERA SEASON FOR 42 THEATRES, 


Closing 26th February 


commgvial BALLET” ICE SHOWS, 
an ) nocd 18th February SPORTS EVENTS ETC. 


LE RENDEZ-VOUS MANQUE 
A ballet by Francoise Sagan 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8168) If there’s a seat to be had, 


ITALIAN OPERA SEASON you'll get it through Keith 
PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 











Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.45 Prowse.” How often you hear 
RUMANIAN DANCE AND MUSIC COMPANY that, and its true because it’s 
Four weeks season ‘ 
+ROYAL ALBERT HALL (Ken. 8212) our business to get you seats— 
19th February-4th March 
THE UKRAINIAN STATE COSSACK COMPANY best seats. 
SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Ev an 
OPERA ‘SE ASON — DIRECT LINES TO 
ALL THEATRES AND 
LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) MOST SPORTING EVENTS 
30 Twice Daily 7.30 


VAL PARNELL Presents his Ninth 
MAGNIFICENT PANTOMIME 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 

ARTHUR DAVID TOMMY 
ASKEY WHITFIELD COOPER 
Plus Great b ang Cast 








eith 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) YOU WANT BEST SEATS 


6.15 Twice Nightly 
A New Fabulous FOLLIES 


‘“ PLEASURES OF PARIS ” WE HAVE THEM 


“The Most Gorgeous Show London Has Seen 
in Years’’—Sunday Pictorial 
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A unique new way to High Fidelity: 


Tr PHILIPS Magic Box 


makes so much more of your records 


THE PHILIPS MAGIC BOX is a compact new 
gramophone with a difference. For it is the first 
instrument to introduce Hi-Z (patent pending), 

an entirely new and exclusive type of audio 
output stage. And Hi-Z provides realism 

such as you have never heard before from a 
medium-priced gramophone. Here, in 

fact, is High Fidelity at a down-to-earth price. 
Let your local Philips dealer show you 

how easily — and how effectively - the Magic 
Box can bring the concert-hall into your home ! 


PHILIPS 
PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED & 


N 


In addition to the revolutionary 
Hi-Z technique, the Philips 
Magic Box offers two frontal 
speakers, auto-changer, 
continuously variable treble 
and bass controls, and the 
Philips ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up 
with sapphire styli. 

The price is 49 guineas 

tax paid. 

(The Philips Diamond 

Stylus is available as an 
optional extra.) 


CENTURY HOUSE 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON W.C.2 


(PRQ38) 
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Portrait 


Picture by Angus McBean 


of the Month 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE, who has returned to the West End after an absence 
of over two years to appear in *“‘ A Touch of the Sun,’’ N. C. Hunter’s new 
play, which opened at the Saville Theatre on 3ist January, with Diana 
Wynyard, Ronald Squire and Louise Allbritton, a leading Broadway actress, 
in other starring réles. Mr. Redgrave’s daughter, Vanessa, is also in the 
cast. Michael Redgrave is in the news as well because he will be at the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, for the 1958 Season, 
when he is to appear as Hamlet and Benedick in *“‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing ”’ (playing the latter réle for the first time). 
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by AIR FRANCE 
Riviera Express 


This daily Viscount service 
leaves London late morning and 
wings you to Nice in time for an 
after-lunch swim. Connections 
available in Nice for all points 
on the French and Italian 
Rivieras. Write for Summer 
Programme giving details of 
services to France, Spain, 
Majorca, Italy, Switzerland and 
many other places, or ask your 


Travel Agent. 


AIR FRANCE Dept. TW.1 
52 Haymarket, London 8.W.1 
Grosvenor 9030 
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Over the Footlights 


FTER an unusually quiet time over the past month 

or two the theatre in London is in for a busy period 
in the next few weeks, and four important productions 
were produced at the end of January, too late for review 
in this issue. They are, of course, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
at the Comedy, Lady at the Wheel, a new British musical 
comedy, at the Lyric, Hammersmith, The Iceman Cometh, 
at the Arts, and A Touch of the Sun, at the Saville on 
the 31st. The latter, by N. C. Hunter, has as its principal 
character an idealistic, poorly paid schoolmaster who 
teaches in a school for backward children (Michael 
Redgrave), and the play deals with the effects on various 
people of wealth and poverty. 


HE February list of new plays is a most interesting 
one, beginning with Grahame Greene’s The Potting 
Shed at the Globe on the Sth in which, as mentioned 
before, Sir John Gielgud, Irene Worth and Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies head the cast. On the 11th the English 
Stage Company are presenting, at the Royal Court, the 
John Osborne-Anthony Creighton play Epitaph for 
George Dillon, and on the 25th Ann Jellicoe’s The Sport 
of My Mad Mother. The latter (which is to have the 
benefit of Schweppes’ patronage), was the third prize 
winner in the recent Observer competition. These two 
plays will then take their place in the theatre programme 
on alternate weeks. Another interesting production 
during February is Hunter’s Moon by Marc Connelly, 
American author of the famous Pulitzer Prize winning 
play The Green Pastures. It is worth recording that this 
new American play will have its initial production in 
London prior to being seen in New York. 
FTER months of rumour it is now announced that 
Vivien Leigh is to head the company as Paula (the 
role originally played by Edwige Feuillére) in Christopher 
Fry's adaptation of Giraudoux’s Pour Lucrece. Claire 
Bloom will appear as Lucille (originally created by 
Madeleine Renaud) in the play, which is now named 
So Like Lucrece. The greatest interest has also been 
aroused by the fact that Jean Louis Barrault will direct 
So Like Lucrece, which opens out of town early in March. 
This is, of course, his first English production. The 
original designs for the women’s clothes by the late 
Christian Dior will be used and Roger Furse is designing 
the scenery. 
HE news that, as mentioned above, the well-known 
firm of Schweppes are to give their patronage to a 
play at the Royal Court is of the greatest importance. 
Sir Frederick Hooper, Managing Director of Messrs. 
Schweppes, has arranged that his firm will underwrite 
the production costs of The Sport of My Mad Mother up 
to the amount of £1000, and has agreed that his firm 
shall forgo any possible profits. The idea of patronage in 
the theatre goes back to Shakespeare's day, and as things 
are in the country’s present inflationary state, theatre 
groups like the English Stage company have the greatest 
difficulty in surviving financially unless outside help of 
some kind is forthcoming. F.S. 
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Leo McKern 


* 





Paul Rogers 


Leo McKern (top) who recently 
returned to London after starring in a 
number of plays in his native country, 
Australia, is mow apearing at the 
Comedy Theatre in the réle of “ Big 
Daddy ” in Tennessee Williams’s ‘* Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof,” which opened on 
30th January too late for review this 
month. Kim Stanley, the American 
actress, is appearing as Maggie and 
others in the cast are Bee Duffell, 
Paul Massie, Daphne Anderson and 
Alan Tilvern. Director is Peter Hall 
and the designer Leslie Hurry. Also 
in the news is Paul Rogers (above), 
who has also just completed an 
extensive tour of Australia as Hamlet 
and as Lord Foppington in “ The 
Relapse,” under the management of 
the Elizabethan Trust. Mr. Rogers will 
be seen in the title réle of “King 
Lear,” which opens at the Old Vic on 
19th February under the direction of 
Douglas Seale. Coral Browne, Barbara 
Jefford and Rosemary Webster will 
play Goneril, Regan and Cordelia, 














For more than 40 years, “‘make-up by Max Factor” 


has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 
Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“King Charming ’—Players’, 17th Dec. 

“ Tivoli’s Pantomimetheater " — Princes, 
18th December. 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream "—Old Vic, 
23rd December. 
(See also pages 36-38) 


* Lysistrata ""—Royal Court, 26th Dec. 
(See also Dages 24 and 25) 

“A Stranger in the Tea ”—Arts, 26th 
December 

** Man, Beast and Virtue "—Theatre Royal, 


Stratford, E., 8th January. 











PLAYERS’ 
“King Charming’’ 


E writer of burlesque can plagiarise 

with impunity, In his Fairy Extrava- 
ganza, “King Charming, or The Blue Bird 
of Paradise,” J. R. Planche, whose memory 
we again gratefully salute, was comparatively 
sparing with puns but drew heavily from 
Shakespeare for verbal felicities, which he 
ingeniously re-set. The King is in the sad if 
not unusual plight of a youth in love with 
a pretty princess and in grave danger of 
having her ugly sister foisted upon him by a 
determined Mama. Since Queen Tyrana, the 
Mama in the case, is presented by Joan 
Sterndale Bennett like a handsomely 
lacquered edition of the young Queen 
Victoria, superb in portrayal and deadly in 
attack, King Charming needs the author’s 
plot and the bias of tradition to live happily 
ever after. 

Patricia Rowlands was coyly comical as 
the beauteous maiden and Maria Charles 
was comically coy as the ugly sister. There 
was some stylish singing from the Fairies, 
Good and Bad, Margaret Ashton and Shirley 
Lee. The décor by Reginald Woolley was 
again a matter for admiration. In the 
harlequinade, which rightly followed, Joy 
Carter shone as a dancing Bird. Production 
was by Don Gemmell. 

H.G.M. 


PRINCE'S 


Tivoli’s Pantomimetheater 


LL lovers of the art of mime must have 
welcomed this visit of the Tivoli com- 
pany from “wonderful Copenhagen,” where 
they have been established for over 100 
years, perpetuating pantomimes much older 
still. 
The programme opened with the oldest 
pantomime in the theatre’s repertory, one 


which worked wonderfully the bogus statue 
joke. In this mime, Poul Brockdorff, as 
Harlequin, the usual root of trouble, seemed 
to dance like thistledown. Ballet divertisse- 
ment followed. One striking number intro- 
duced a pennyfarthing bicycle. Another 
contrasted the staid style of ballroom 
dancing of 100 years ago with the latest 
juvenile ecstasy. A second very old panto- 
mime rounded off the performance. Here the 
joke was that of the animated skeleton, 
played by Poul Brockdorff. In both panto- 
mimes the all-important réle of Perrot was 
taken by Carl Johan Hviid with idiosyncratic 
humour and grace. He was neither wistful 
nor pathetic, but burly, self-complacent, a 
master of comic conceit; a highly polished 
clown, in fact. The spokesman of the com- 
pany, he came before the curtain and 
acknowledged applause in excellent English, 
H.G.M. 


OLD VIC 
‘*A Midsummer Night's Dream” 


T is impossible to please everyone. After 

complaints that the décor for The Tempest 
at Drury Lane was too austere, it is now 
said in some quarters that the setting for the 
Old Vic’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream is 
too fanciful. In actual fact one could 
scarcely imagine a more lovely or appro- 
priate décor, James Bailey has excelled him- 
self in exquisite shades of blue and delicate 
green, cleverly mingled with other shades of 
varying colours. 

In all other ways this is a most satisfying 
production by Michael Benthall, who has 
elected to use the traditional Mendelssohn 
music. 

(Continued overleaf) 


NORMAN 
WISDOM 
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in Wil 
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The company has been augmented by 
Frankie Howerd, a deliciously cocksure 
Bottom, who brings to the final play scene 
a brand of comedy never bettered. In this 
he has most lively support from his com- 
panions in the comic cast. 

Another newcomer is Joyce Redman, 
whose Titania, at first a little uncertain, 
grows in winsomeness. Nor would one have 
expected so light a touch from Coral 
Browne, whose Helena is both lively and 
amusing. Indeed the lovers (Rosemary 
Webster, John Humphry and Richard Gale 
being the other three) were far less tiresome 
than usual. Derek Godfrey’s Oberon was 
played with more than a hint of malice and 
Keith Taylor was a likeable Puck. 


FS. 
ROYAL COURT 
**Lysistrata’’ 
'HOUGH unable to recall when and 


where, a pre-war Lysistrata seen by this 
reviewer comes down in memory as 
extremely amusing on_ well-bred lines. 
Dudley Fitts’ version at the Royal Court, the 
phenomenal success of which has earned 
a transfer to the Duke of York’s on 18th 
February, is savagely pornographic. But who 
are we to quibble that some of these ancient 
Greeks had the mentality of aborigines (or 
do we do the latter a disservice?) For a 
Greek producer has been called in and he 
should know. The décor by another Greek 
also lacks subtlety. All the same one must 
applaud the whole-heartedness of this bawdy 
production, which leaves behind a memory 
of unrestrained noise and barbarity. 
All except Lysistrata herself that is. Joan 
Greenwood is excessively polished as the 
determined woman who set out to end a 





war by somewhat unconventional means. 
Snake-like in her movements and caressing 
of voice, one could see why these other un- 
complicated humans fell for her rhetoric. 
Natasha Parry as Myrrhine registered an 
irresistible sex appeal, and Gary Raymond 
as Kinesias, her deprived husband, was both 
handsome and suitably agonised. 

The noise mentioned earlier was provided 
largely by the choruses of Old Women and 
Old Men and it goes without saying that the 
three on the distaff side had no difficulty in 
crying down their eight opponents. Included 
also was a primitive ritual dance around 
the hastily-assembled statue of Aphrodite. 
Of course the business end of the play is 
comparatively short and these extraneous 
trimmings which, granted, added local 
colour, on occasion held up the action just 
that much too long. 


FS. 
ARTS 
‘*A Stranger in the Tea’’ 
HIS melodramatic Victorian _ thriller 


adapted by Vivienne and Edward Percy 
from the story by Sheridan Le Fanu, was the 
Christmas attraction at the Arts. No longer 
are we able to accept the psychological pre- 
mises of a tale like this. But quite rightly no 
attempt was made to burlesque, and one 
can have nothing but praise for the atmos- 
pheric production given to the piece by 
Jordan Lawrence. Paul Mayo’s setting and 
Michael Ellis’s costumes were also excel- 
lently in period. 

Robert Eddison had a mammoth part as 
the mysterious professor haunted by a devil- 
like creature and no praise could be too high 
for Pamela Strong’s portrayal of Effie, the 


(Continued on page 10) 


Tom Arnold’s 
Harringay Circus 


Popular item at this season's Har- 
ringay Circus were the twelve polar 
bears from the Munich Circus. They 
were presented by Doris Arndt (centre). 
their diminutive girl trainer and only 
female polar bear trainer in the 
world. (Picture by Barnet Saidman) 
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Scenes from the 
Christmas Shows 


Above: A glimpse of Enid Blyton’s ever- 
popular ‘**‘ Noddy in Toyland” at the 
Princes Theatre. Left: Margaret Lock- 
wood as Peter and Michael Warre as 
Captain Hook in “ Peter Pan” at the 
Scala, where Miss Lockwood’s daughter, 
Julia, also starred in the réle of Wendy. 
Below left: A scene from “ King Charm- 
ing,” the delightful pantomime at the 
Players’ Theatre. King Charming (Judith 
Whitaker) kneels and asks Princess Florina 
(Patricia Rowlands) for her hand in 
marriage, while her father, King Henpeckt 
(Erik Chitty), and her stepmother (Joan 
Sterndale Bennett) look on. Below: 
Marianne Benet as Malkyn in Nicholas 
Stuart Gray’s ‘* New Clothes for the 
Emperor ”’ seen recently at the Arts Theatre 
Club as the first production of the newly- 
formed Junior Arts Theatre Club. 








professor's young secretary, Miss Strong's 
every gesture was right and so convincing 
was this performance that it was only later 
that we asked ourselves why this delicately 
nurtured young lady made no bones about 
joining her employer in his weird phallic 
researches, Helen Misener gave a_ vivid 
rendering of the German housekeeper, and 
Edward Evans was skilled in giving us the 
idea that Colpoys was not really a butler. 
The romance was provided by Bernard 
Brown as a lively young officer from India. 
FS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD, E. 
*‘*‘Man, Beast and Virtue’’ 


T is odd to recall that Pirandello was con- 

temporary with Pinero. This play was 
written in 1919 but it is presented as 
happening “not very long ago” and we can 
accept that. The teasing question “What is 
Truth?” is, for once, not insistently posed 
but it is not far away, The situation is 
dramatic but Pirandello treats it farcically. 
The aim is simple, the plan bald, the plot 
bare. Obvious character trimmings in the 
first scene are afterwards discarded. We are 
left with a nervous tutor dolling up his 
pregnant mistress in a frenzied attempt to 
lure her husband, a sea-captain who wants 








no more children, to the nuptial couch. 
“Once aboard the lugger,” so to say, dust 
can be thrown in his eyes. Assuming an 
inability in the navigator to calculate time, 
the guilty pair think that discovery will be 
avoided if he can be induced to spend one 
night with his wife, The lover paints the 
lady’s eyes and mouth and assists her to 
present an appearance like to a dock-side 
houri, but the husky brute only laughs. They 
have a second expedient—an aphrodisiac 
administered in cake. Success or failure is 
to be signalled to the lover by means of 
flowering plants in pots. 

The characters have the simplicity of 
puppets and there is much clown-like repeti- 
tion in the dialogue. Symbolism is suggested 
and aided by the abstract geometrical setting. 
All the players made a sort of good, practice 
run-over of the play. Avis Bunnage scored in 
two separate servant parts. Richard Harris’s 
performance as the timid tutor would have 
been improved by a sharper edge. All were 
at their best in the final scene, Captain 
Perella (Glynn Edwards) showing brute 
stolidity, Madame Perella (Olive McFarland) 
beautifically bovine, whilst on the tutor’s 
face satisfaction gave place to amazement. 


The translation was by Edward Eager, and 
the production by France Jamnik. H.G.M. 
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Heracles: How dare you lie! You know quite well I have 
conquered my temper! You know I have complete control! 


Richard Attenborough as Theseus and John Clements as Heracles in an early scene. 


“The Rape of the Belt’’ 


te ye W. LEVY ’S delightful satirical comedy, woven around Heracles’ ninth labour, 

has achieved a big success at the Piccadilly Theatre, where it had its first performance 

on 12th December last, Produced by John Clements with his accustomed finesse, the 

play is brilliantly cast and is presented in charming costumes and settings designed 
by Malcolm Pride. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 
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Zeus: Will he do well? Hera: Not if I can help it. 
Zeus: Oh come, my dear; from now on we are 
spectators. Hera: We have our Olympian rights, I 
hope? If I dislike the way things go, I warn you I 
shall intervene. 


From their niches each side of the stage, Hera and Zeus (father of Heracles) prepare to watch 
the play. (Nicholas Hannen and Veronica Turleigh). 


Theseus (Richard § Atten 
borough) Heracles’ comrade 
scales the great wall of the 
Palace of Themiscyra at the 
outset of their attempt t 
capture the Amazons’ fam 
ous belt. He is alarmed tc 
see a_ gigantic, powerful 
looking woman in the fore 
court wielding an enormou 
sledge-hammer. He reache 
for his bow and arrow, onl} 
to find to his consternatior 
that his quiver is empty 
(Judith Furse as Hippo 

bomene, a_ blacksmith). 
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Theseus: How does one usually provoke an adversary to 
fight? You don’t go down on your knees and beg him 
to. You strike him in the face with a glove. 


Heracles: Have a go. 


The warriors find that the beautiful Amazon 
Queens, Antiope and Hippolyte, do not believe 
in war. They are flummoxed. 


Hippolyte: The little 
one is bored. 


Later in the inner 
courtyard the men 
are graciously en- 
tertained to a 
meal. Heracles has 
fallen under the 
spell of Antiope 
(Constance Cum- 
mings), but The- 
seus finds the con- 
versation too in- 
tellectual for his 
liking and falls 
into a doze. 


Theseus: 


(Kay 


Hammond), 
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I adore women who just lie about. At home 
it is a dying art. 


Theseus has quickly lost his heart to Hippolyte 


the Amazons’ 


languishing 


Minister of Defence, and fails utterly to throw 
down the gauntlet. 











Antiope: A girl of course. 
Hippo would hardly be 
grinning from ear to ear 
if it were not. 

Hippobomene is de- 

lighted that her latest 

grandchild is a girl. 

The visitors are aston- 

ished to learn that the 

only men allowed in 
the Amazon kingdom 
are kept at a _ stud 
farm for breeding 
purposes only! (Susan 

Richards as Thalestris, 

right). 


Hippolyte: Well, for pity’s 
sake is this a farm? 
What are you doing? 
Hippolyte discovers 
her sister bidding a 
fond farewell to Her- 
acles, who, chival- 
rously, has declined to 
obtain the belt (which 


is kept in Antiope’s 
bedroom), by dubious 
means. He admits de- 
feat and has an- 
nounced his intention 
of sailing away for 
ever without the prize. 


Antiope: 1 am happy, yes. 
It is a welcome relief. 
I am happy: and I am 
unhappy. For Heracles 
is leaving. I shall not see 
him ever again. 

Hippolyte: But, dearest, 
that is what we wanted. 

Antiope finds it hard 

to explain the new 

emotions she is ex- 
periencing. 
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Zeus: Now what are you up to? 
Hera: You'll see. This daintiness has gone on long enough. 


Heracles returns to the Palace in a towering rage after his ship has left without him. At this 
juncture Hera has decided to take a hand in affairs. Under cover of a storm she speaks to 
Hippolyte; orders her to go to sleep and, descending from her niche, takes possession of the 
Amazon Queen’s body—a favourite trick of the gods. Finding her sister prostrate, Antiope 
n thinks she has been struck by lightning. 
ers 
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ot {Below): Hippolyte: You're just the man I want to see. 
| to We have been pretty tolerant of you so far but— 
ich ‘A new and warlike Hippolyte turns on the Theseus also gets a shock when he returns for 
ne’S astonished Heracles. Heracles. 

ous 

de- 

an- 
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(Below): Hippolyte: How in the world did you get up here? 
Theseus: Well, really! Aren't you glad to see me? 
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Hera, to outwit Heracles, has, 
through Hippolyte, stirred the 
Amazons to the point of war. 
The women have been drilled 
and armed. In the end Antiope 
suggests the war should be 
settled in a _ single combat 
between herself and Theseus. 
She appears, fully accoutred, 
and wearing the famous gleam- 
ing belt. But Heracles, who has 
been imprisoned, escapes, seek- 
ing Antiope’s blood, and 
Hippolyte soon puts paid to 
her sister's little plan. 


Hippolyte: Oh, darling, isn’t it exciting? 
Theseus has asked me to go back to 
Athens with him. He says I'll fit in 
beautifully. 

Antiope: Do you love him? 

Hippolyte: What's that? 

Antiope: 1 don’t think I can explain. 
I'm new to it myself. 

The closing moments of the 

play. Hera has deserted the 

body of Hippolyte, who is now 
her old self again. The 

Amazon forces have lost the 

battle with the Greeks, and 

Heracles has already left with 

the belt, which he had claimed 

reluctantly as the spoils of war. 

As the curtain falls, Hippolyte, 

realising Theseus has left with- 

out her, rushes off the scene in 
hot pursuit of the annoying 
little man. 
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HEN a talented actress marries a 
popular playwright, as happened in the 
case of Constance Cummings and Benn W. 
Levy, one imagines that he must spend a 
good deal of time writing plays with reward- 
ing parts for his wife. Nothing could be 
further from the true facts, as far as Miss 
Cummings and Mr. Levy are concerned. 

It so happens that at the present time Miss 
Cummings, together with Kay Hammond, 
John Clements and Richard Attenborough. 
is appearing in one of her husband's plays, 
The Rape of the Belt, at the Piccadilly and 
they have the satisfaction of knowing it is 
one of the top successes of the season. But 
the play was in no sense specially created to 
provide spectacular acting opportunities for 
Miss Cummings. 

As the result of a chance remark at dinner 
one evening, Mr. Levy visualised a team of 
light comedy players, consisting of his wife, 
John Clements, Kay Hammond and another 
actor. He was also attracted by the idea of 
writing a play about one of the labours of 
Heracles and thus The Rape of the Belt 
came into being. 

Miss Cummings takes no active part in the 
writing of her husband's plays. He talks 
over ideas with her before he starts to get 
the play on paper, but she is convinced that 
he only does it because he likes to hear what 
he has to say, so that he can clarify what he 
is thinking. 

“My husband uses me as a tennis player 
uses a wall to practise his shots,” said Miss 
Cummings. “He never writes parts for me 
or for anyone else, though sometimes certain 
actors come to mind while he is in the 
process of writing a play and they possibly 
influence his style to some extent. He writes 
very quickly, once he starts, though he may 
have been thinking about the play for 
months beforehand. 

“He usually waits until he has finished 
before he gives me the script to read. I hate 
having only one act at a time and I hate 
being read to, even by an author! I prefer 
to take the script in my own hand and read 
it alone in a cosy corner. Then I can form 
my own honest ideas about it, uncoloured by 
any bias the author may have.” 

Miss Cummings thinks it better, as a 
general rule, for an author not to produce 
his own play, particularly if it happens to be 















































Constance Cummings 


a comedy. A dispassionate view is required 
and an outsider often sees more amusing 
possibilities in a play than the man who has 
written it, strange as this may seem to one 
who has not worked in the theatre and seen 
a play take shape at rehearsal. It is usually 
much easier for an outsider to make cuts 
because a dramatist cannot always see the 
wood for the trees. 

Playing in so successful a comedy as The 
Rape of the Belt is a particularly gratifying 
experience for Miss Cummings because she 
just loves the sound of human laughter. It is 
like wonderful music in her ears, to listen to 
a thousand or more people laughing out of 
sheer enjoyment. The wave of sound rises 
and falls like the swell of a symphony and 
Miss Cummings is equally happy whether 
she is on the stage, helping to cause the 
laughter, or in the stalls helping to make the 
sound. 

Comedy on television is a different matter 
and does not stimulate Miss Cummings in 
the same way. In a theatre she is moved by 
the proximity of hundreds of other people 
laughing round her and she enjoys herself 
so much more in consequence. At home, 
watching a television comedy with only two 
or three other people. she does not laugh in 
the same way. She smiles at home. whereas 
she would laugh out loud at the same situa- 
tion in a crowded theatre. 

Television fascinates her as a medium for 
the projection of plays, but she is convinced 
she would only get the fullest satisfaction 


(Continued on page 39) 








UCCESS has come at last to Jill Bennett, 
who plays the shortest and at the same 
time the most arresting leading part to be 
seen in the West End at the present moment. 
She has really made her mark as the heroine 
of Dinner with the Family, the early Anouilh 
play, which appears to have settled down to 
a solid, comfortable run at the New Theatre. 
Miss Bennett is no beauty in the accepted 
sense of the term. She has what is, perhaps, 
an even more valuable asset, what is 
generally known as an interesting face, one 
of those faces which have an arresting 
quality when seen across the footlights and 
leave the pretty chocolate-box beauties out 
in the cold, When she is on the stage it is 
difficult to take one’s eyes off her, so power- 
ful is the magnetism of her attraction. 

The part she plays is equally fascinating, 
because although the young girl is the reason 
for the play itself, she does not even appear 
in the first act and has only about fifty lines 
to speak throughout the evening. “She is 
left standing about at the listening end,” 
explained Miss Bennett. 

“Even though the part is a short one,” the 
actress continued, “it is quite the most 
difficult I have ever tackled. It grows on me 
and I am always finding something new 
about the girl’s psychological make-up, 
which makes the part more and more fasci- 
nating as the run of the play progresses. 

“There are transitions of mood which 
have to be worked out by the producer and 
the actress from the author’s stage direction. 
For instance, I may feel I have grasped the 
part up to a certain point in the play and 
understand all the girl’s reactions. Then she 
may not utter a word for two whole pages, 
but when she does speak, Anouilh may 
indicate in a neatly interpolated bracket that 
she is giggling. Why? At first it seems 
strange, but time and time again when I have 


The Girl with the 


Interesting Face 


by 


Eric Johns 


Jili Bennett, who has scored a 
big success in the Anouilh play 


at the New Theatre. 
(Portrait by Kenny Parker) 
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gone back and examined the text with Frank 
Hauser, who directed the play, there has 
always been a reason for this transition, 
though it is not by any means obvious at 
first glance. I am convinced that there is 
only one way to play a part such as this— 
the simplest way—and it will be obvious 
from what I have just said that the most 
satisfactory interpretation can only emerge 
after playing the part for some time.” 

Fortunately, unlike most actresses, Miss 
Bennett really enjoys rehearsing, so she was 
in her element when she went to Oxford 
Playhouse, where the play was originally 
staged before coming to London, She liked 
the idea of getting away from London and 
all the people she knew, so that she could 
dedicate herself to her work in the fullest 
possible way. There were no social distrac- 
tions and no domestic problems to be faced 
when she went home at night. She lived the 
life of an isolationist and everything was 
done for her, so that she could devote all 
her thought to the play and her part in it. 
She even hates the lunch-break at rehearsal 
because it dispels the mood and there is 
always a difficult half-hour in the early after- 
noon trying to recapture the atmosphere 
which the players had created before they 
slipped away for their mid-day snack. 

When Miss Bennett originally thought 
about the stage as a career, she had the 
ballet in mind, but when she started to study 
really seriously, she took much more interest 
in the mime classes than in learning how to 
execute technically difficult steps. Obviously, 
she was intended for an actress and so she 
turned her back on the ballet and went along 
to the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 
She had scored quite a success in Richard Il 
at school, but she found that studying to 
become a_ professional actress at the 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The opening scene in the drawing room of a large house in Senlis, some twenty-five miles from 
Paris. A young man, Georges (John Justin, centre), has just rented the house for the sole 
purpose of holding a dinner party that night. Early arrivals are a waiter hired from a catering 
establishment and two members of the acting profession. The latter, Mme. de Montrachet 
(Lally Bowers, /eft) and Delmonte (Alan MacNaughtan), soon learn that they have to enact 
the parts of Georges’s supposed mother and father. But the three cannot agree how the parts 
should be played. In the scene, above, the actor makes an entrance heavily bearded—an 
impersonation which is immediately disapproved of by Georges. 


“Dinner with the Family” 
at the New Theatre 


HIS early Anouilh play has scored a hit at the New, 
following its original production at the Playhouse, Oxford 
Pictures (which is rapidly becoming London’s leading tryout theatre!) 
we and a great deal of its success is owed to the skilful direction 
Kenny Parker by Frank Hauser, and to the delightful acting of the company. 
The play is translated by Edward Owen Marsh and the 

attractive décor is designed by Paul Mayo. 
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Below: The scene in the linen room 


in Georges’s wife’s house in Paris. 

Georges’s father, best friend Jacques, 

and his wife Barbara, are worried 

because their host has disappeared 

and Christine, his wife, is throwing a 
tantrum. 


Georges, who had 
been forced into mar- 
riage by his real par- 
ents, enacts with his 
make-believe mother 
a scene in which she 
reacts as he would 
have liked his real 
mother to behave. 


Below: Consternation reigns in the linen room when 
the hangers-on are told by Esmé, Christine’s maid, that 
her mistress has finally finished with Georges and intends 
to get a divorce. L to R: Edward Harvey as M. 
Delachaume, Georges’ father; Gabrielle Hamilton as 
Georges’ mother; Jocelyne Page as Esmé, the maid; 
Delena Kidd as Barbara, and Ian Hendry as Jacques, her 
worthless husband. 





The arrival of Isabelle (Jill 
Bennett), the innocent young 
girl who is the reason for 
Georges’s faked dinner party. 
But before her arrival Georges 
has received a frantic tele- 
phone call from Barbara tell- 
ing him of Christine’s decision 
and he has hastened back to 
Paris. It is not long before 
Isabelle discovers the truth. 
Extreme left: Gwen Nelson 
as the proprietress of the 
house at Senlis. and Richard 
Dare, as the imported waiter 
Emile, who has almost given 
up hope that dinner will ever 
be served. 


Jacques, who has found out 
from Barbara the address of 
the house, arrives on the scene 
and at first Isabelle is de- 
lighted to learn that Georges’s 
friend Jacques at all events 
is a real person. But all the 
good things she has heard 
about him soon prove to be 
false, and this treacherous 
young man quickly informs 
her that Georges is already 
married. 





To further shatter Isabelle’s illusions Georges’s parents and Barbara arrive on the scene and in 
an outburst Jacques lets out a few more home truths, including the fact that Barbara is Georges’s 
lover. 


Georges returns from Paris thinking he has killed his wife and then faints from a wound he 


has received himself. Below left: While waiting for the doctor, Isabelle and Barbara have a 

heart to heart talk which quickly indicates that Isabelle is the more tenacious of the two. 

Below right: Although his wife, unscathed, now loves him more than ever, Georges decides to 
forgo for ever his luxurious background for love of the penniless Isabelle. 
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RADA Productions at the Vanbrugh 


A REVIEW OF FOUR PLAYS RECENTLY PRESENTED BY OUR 


LEADING DRAMA SCHOOL 


RANSLATIONS from a French, a Nor- 

wegian, a German and a_ Russian 
dramatist constituted the RADA’s Autumn 
programme, which opened at the Vanbrugh 
Theatre on October 30th with The Pirate, by 
Marcel Achard, translated by Barbara 
Couper. 

The Pirate is, from first to last, a very 
romantic affair. It treats of the love that 
bound Kid Jackson, a pirate, and Evan- 
geline, a well-born young lady. Jackson 
boarded the ship which was taking Evan- 
geline, in 1716, to the West Indies to be 
married, killed all the men and made love 
to Evangeline, who successfully held out 
against him, yielding only her heart. The 
pirate-ship in its turn was captured. At 
Evangeline’s earnest request, before Jackson 
was led away to be strung up, he stuck a 
knife into her back, so that they might leave 
the world as nearly as possible together. 

The play supposes that Hollywood's cease- 
less combing for romance finds in time this 
story, What they do with it can be more 
or less imagined. Marcel Achard’s play 
swings into three worlds, the past, the 
present and the ideal. The same two players 
are required to represent the original Kid 
Jackson and Evangeline, two Hollywood 
“stars” engaged to act their story with no 
sympathy for it, and the same two players 
after they have come to believe that they are 
re-incarnations of the two lovers whose 
history they portray. David Giles’s produc- 
tion gave a good demonstration of the 
author's play in outline, with a fairly clear 
indication of what he meant, but it was 
lacking in spirit and full animation. It 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a large 
and varied menu 


BEFORE OR AFTER 
“Dinner with the Family”’ 
dine in comfort at 


BEOTYS 


RESTAURANT 
79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Dinners 5.30-11.30. TEMple Bar 8548/8768. 
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by Harold Matthews 


achieved the kind of result that invites the 
phrase, “too ambitious,” though, had the 
play been superbly acted and produced, it 
would perhaps have seemed imitative and 
pretentious. This production, seeming 
rather second team, lacked inspiration but 
not interest. This would seem to be a pro- 
ducer’s play, up to a point. Then the two 
principals should take over and throw out a 
certain bewitchment. This they could not 
quite do. 

Hedda Gabler, produced by John Fernald 
in a translation by Una Ellis-Fermor, has 
already been deservedly praised here and in 
Oslo. It was an admirably polished and 
delicately controlled production. The atmos- 
phere of dull respectability, stifling to Hedda, 
was established by décor and pace at the 
opening. Hedda’s boredom, clearly at 
breaking point, conveyed excitement to the 
audience. Sian Phillips presented her pale 
but not fragile, pale with ennui, an over- 
grown adolescent recoiling from all the 
possibilities of life, viewing the réles of wife, 
mistress and mother with equal distaste. Her 
speeches, borne gently on the breath, had a 
musical thrill of danger. Her sighs and her 
murmured conventional responses spread a 
sense of drama abroad. Her’s was a per- 
formance pleasurable to watch and absorb- 
ing to reflect upon. It is easy to accept 
Hedda as a spoiled beauty, rating herself too 
highly and reacting against a prosaic routine, 
but suicide is hard to reconcile with such a 
character, unless it is assumed that her mind, 
precariously balanced, gave way. The burn- 
ing of Lovborg’s manuscript is another 
unlikely act, not merely wanton but diabolic. 
Much skill is required so to present Hedda 
that these two actions seem more factitious. 
Miss Phillips very nearly vanquished dis- 
belief. By a stylish reversion to period 
acting, she made of Hedda almost a tragic 
figure. 

Tesman, well played by Fredrik Ohlsson, 
was properly comic most of the time, never 
more so than when he appeared with the 
“Future of Civilisation” stuck in his shirt- 
front. Margaret Anketell conveyed Mrs. 
Elvsted’s blend of timidity and resolution. 
Donald Burton was a plausible Brack and 
Edward de Souza a credible Lovborg. 

Frank Wedekind is an author 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Lysistrata calls to- 
gether the women 
of Athens and 
neighbouring states 
and outlines her 
plans for ending 
the wearisome Pel- 
oponesian War. 
All she demands 
is that the women 
shall refuse access 
to their husbands 
until they agree to 
stop the war! And 
to further their 
ends they are to 
seize the Akropolis 
and the Treasury. 
L to R: Kalonike, 
(Patricia Mar- 
mont); __ Lysistrata 
(Joan Greenwood); 
Myrrhine (Natasha 
Parry) and Lam- 
pito (Patricia 
Burke). 


Below left: After a time the women begin to make 

excuses for leaving the Akropolis for their homes, & 

and Lysistrata passionately exhorts them not to “I _vsistrata’’ 
weaken. Below right: The belligerent old women. 

Kratylla (Margo Cunningham), Stratyllis (Phyllida at the Royal Court 
Law) and Nikodike (Ruth Morrison), deride the 


three old men below. 














Right: After a 
time some of the 
men slink up to 
the Akropolis with 
the idea of break- 
ing in on their 
wives, who, how- 
ever, though some- 
what __ reluctantly, 
make haste to ward 
off the invasion. In 
the picture, bottom 
left, hiding behind 
his shield, is Kine- 
sias (Gary Ray- 
mond), Myrrhine’s 
husband, who is 
being driven off by 
one of the old 
women. Lysistrata 
then encourages 
Myrrhine to entice 
her husband with a 
false show of 
affection. 


@ Scenes from the Dudley Fitts version of Aristo- Below left: The amusing scene in which 
phanes’ famous comedy, set in Athens in 412 B.C., Myrrhine leads on her frantic husband. 
which, after its first production at the Playhouse, Below right: Lysistrata makes an im- 
Oxford, has scored a brilliant success at the Royal passioned plea fer peace and aided by 
Court, and is to transfer to the Duke of York’s on the goddess Aphrodite, the women win 
18th February. The Greek producer Minos their battle and a truce is made between 
Volanakis directs the play, in décor by Nicholas Greece and Sparta. 


Georgiadis and to music by Thomas Eastwood. 














RADA Productions at the Vanbrugh 


(Contd.) 
works we are not likely to see in the com- 
mercial theatre. They have interest as 


marking the swing away from romanticism 
towards the end of the last century, and we 
were lucky to see Spring's Awakening in a 
simple and honest production by Ellen 
Pollock. The idyllic title is ironic and we 
have to remember Mr. T. S. Eliot's line, 
“April is the cruellest month.” Wedekind 
was obsessed with sex, impelled to treat with 
it, and he brought frankness to it—the only 
just method. Here, depicting Youth in the 
sinister shadows of sex and death, hurt with- 
out knowing how or why, his frankness 
appeals to compassion and a kind of beauty 
is brought forth. The constant change of 
focus saves the play from morbidity but 
condemns it to the minimum of setting, and 
perhaps this is as well, The simple approach 
is thus assured; the acting has to be clear and 
definite. 

On the night under review the part of 
Melchior, a youth responsible for the preg- 
nancy of a schoolgirl who dies, was taken 
by Philip Lowrie so as to win complete 
credence and full sympathy. This was a 
particularly good performance in a leading 
part. Mary Minto made simple appeal very 
successfully as the girl—calm and happy— 
and it is not so easy to convey these simple 
qualities. John Rodgers supplied an imagina- 
tive study of Moritz, a youth driven to 
suicide by brooding on sex. There were 
many good supporting players, notably Mary 
Sutherland, Jennifer Kennedy, Brigitte 
McConnel and Stephen Thorne. 

The Three Sisters, by Chekhov, translated 
by J. P. Davis. was a finely modelled pro- 
duction by John Fernald and presented 
many extremely good individual perfor- 
mances. The arduous réle of Olga, the 
eldest sister, was maintained with steadfast- 
ness and complete conviction by Thelma 
Whiteley. Sian Phillip’s ability to display at 
will delicate symptoms of gentle emotion 
made of Masha a beautifully fascinating 
study. Jillian Graham brought the required 
impetuosity to a somewhat stolid-seeming 
Irina. The brother, Andrew, strained and 
worried, his gentleness soured, his patience 


wearing thin, was fully revealed by Christo- 
pher Benjamin, Margaret Anketell, cast for 
his fiancée, afterwards his wife, Natalia, per- 
force played her as a gentle creature whose 
nerves are strained, making her harsh and 
shrewish. The basic vulgarity was not there. 
To demand insensitivity would be asking the 
impossible of this actress. To cast her for the 
part must have seemed rather like making 
a chopping-block of rosewood. Donald 
Burton gave a most attractive study of Col. 
Vershinin, a seemingly flawless portrait, in 
which the Colonel's natural 
almost infectious. Edward de Souza’s Baron 
took on life from the first and grew in 
esteem, so that we mourned his taking-off 
more than Irina seemed to, who never loved 
him. Masha’s schoolmaster husband, the 
best dressed character on the stage—his 
frock-coat put the military uniforms to 
shame—was well presented by John Ffrench 
as dry and precise but a real human-being 
and not a mere fool. 

Now that what Mr. Norman Marshall 
called “the other theatre” is in eclipse, its 
former followers must find the Vanbrugh the 
most interesting theatre in London. . 





Guildhall School of Music and 
Drama Production 


HE pre-Christmas production was The 

Cherry Orchard, which attained an 
unusually high standard. There were two 
casts, which makes it difficult to apportion 
praise, but it can be said that Edmund 
Coulter, whose name was not on the pro- 
gramme, made a decided hit in the part of 
Trophimof. The play was produced by 
John Holgate, evidence of whose extensive 
range in entertainment was supplied at the 
end of December on the occasion of his 
Eleventh Annual Music Hall. This is an 
annual improvisation to give students an 
opportunity to display their talents in the 
field of variety. It is given one stage rehear- 
sal only. 

The Students’ Repertory Club announce 
productions of Queen Elizabeth Slept Here, 
for 10th and 11th February, and Hay Fever, 
for 12th and 13th February. H.G.M. 
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Cordelia, young daughter of Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, runs away from boarding school and 

eventually arrives home with Angier Duke, the shy boy she wants to marry. (L-R: Gwynne 

Whitby as Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Robert Beatty as Anthnoy J. Drexel Biddle, Leo 

Maguire as Livingstone Biddle, Maureen Swanson as Cordelia Biddle, Daniel Massey as Angier 

Duke and Vaughan Scott as Tony Biddle). Below: Bent on trying-out his would-be son-in-law, 
the eccentric millionaire hands him a large cigar. 


*"The Happiest 
Millionaire” 


at the Cambridge Theatre 


@® Scenes from the amusing comedy by 

Kyle Crichton, which is suggested by the 
book “My Philadelphia Father,” by Cordelia 
Drexel Biddle and Kyle Crichton. It tells 
the true story of Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, 
swashbuckling American millionaire, who 
was 42 in 1916, when the play opens, and 
whose aim in life was to prove that a man 
could be both happy and wealthy. Author, 
heavyweight boxer, big game _ hunter, 
operatic singer and founder of the Drexel- 
Biddle bible classes, run on “athletic 
Christianity” lines, Biddle certainly brought 
gusto to everything he did. An excellent 
company has been assembled at the 
Cambridge, where the play quickly settled 
down to a big success after its opening on 
1Sth November last. Producer is Wallace 
Douglas; costumes designed by Anthony 
Holland and setting by George Jenkins. 





Walnut House, Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
—the Biddle home—is the scene of some 
strange happenings. Among other things, 


the millionaire keeps live alligators in the 
conservatory, instead of flowers, to the con- 
sternation of unwary visitors. All his child- 
ren have been taught to box, and Spike 
O'Malley, famous ex-boxer, is frequently at 


the house. In the picture, above, Biddle 
challenges “Spike” (Desmond Jeans) to a 
round after dinner. 


Invited to dinner for further “vetting” by the 
head of the Biddle family, poor Angier quickly 
finds himself in trouble when he is trapped into 
a boxing bout with Tony Biddle, no mean 
exponent of the art, which incidentally is a 
closed book to Angier Duke. The result is a fore- 
gone conclusion, as will be seen in the picture 
below. Included are, centre, John Lawless, the 
butler (John Wentworth) and Emma, the maid 
(Lisa Barnett). 


Pictures 
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Biddle senior, who has been baiting poor Angier rather unmercifully, gets more than he 

bargained for when the young man, urged by Cordelia to stand up to her father, turns on a 

spot of ju-jitsu. But this unexpected demonstration is enough to establish young Duke in the 

good books of the ever-cheerful millionaire, and he is immediately accepted as prospective 
son-in-law. 


Below left: Spike O'Malley and Mrs. Biddle withdraw rather thankfully after the boxing and 


ju-jitsu displays in the drawing room. Below right: Cousin Lucy (Jacqueline Ellis, centre), arrives 

at the Biddle home for Cordelia’s pre-wedding party. Her chattering tongue soon stirs up 

trouble for the family. Looking on is George Grey (John Abineri), gossip columnist, who has 
been forbidden the house. 





Above left: Glamorous guest at the party is 
Angier’s mother, Mrs, Benjamin Duke 
(Heather Thatcher). A leading member of 
New York’s social set, it was not to be 
expected that Mrs. Duke would take kindly 
to the eccentricities of the Biddle household. 
She also finds that Angier has grown 
rebellious. 


Above: Mrs. Duke does not find Anthony 
J. Drexel Biddle very entertaining dressed as 
“Uncle Sam,” in which guise he has been 
entertaining the guests with a song or two. 


Left: True love has received a setback when 

Cordelia announces that she cannot after all 

leave the home and family where her 

happiness lies. But Angier, grown desperate 

and bold, decides that the only thing to do 
is to carry her off! The final scene. 
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Lost London Theatres 


View of the interior of the Royal Kent Theatre. 
(By courtesy of Kensington Public Libraries) 





by N. M. Bligh 


10 The Story of the Royal Kent Theatre, 
Kensington 


GLANCE at a map of the distribution 

of the lost theatres of London shows a 
heavy concentration in the East End, the 
cradle of the English theatre, and proceed- 
ing westward, a gradual diminution until 
one reaches a lone outpost, the Royal Kent, 
Kensington, the exact location of which was 
a few yards off the High Street on the east 
side of what is now Old Court Place, part 
of Barkers stores at present covering the 
site. This theatre, small and elegant, had 
some standing with its fashionable local 
audiences, its patronage under the Duke of 
Kent, and its separate entrance for royalty. 
Historical records of the place are scanty, 
but existing playbills and _press-cuttings 
afford an interesting insight into the vicissi- 
tudes of a minor theatre of those days, as 
well as references to some plays of especial 
local appeal and flavour to which we shall 
pay attention. 

The house appears to have opened in 
1831, as the Royal Kensington Subscription 
Theatre, with Othello played by H. S. 
Kemble (nephew of John Philip) and Mrs. 
Kemble as Desdemona, but difficulties seem 
to have arisen early for in 1832 the late pro- 


prietor appeared in the Insolvent Court, the 
house had “sunk to a Riding School” and 
the fittings valued at £80 sold for £25. The 
place lay closed through 1833, and in 1834 
the Sheriff of Middlesex gave orders for its 
sale by auction. We next hear of a re- 
opening now as the Royal Kent Theatre, 
in 1834, again with Othello and a new local 
farce: The Court of Queen’s Bench or The 
Gardener of Kensington, with boxes 4/-, pit 
2/-, gallery 1/-, with half-prices at 8.30 
p.m.! A press cutting about this time re- 
marks with chilling condescension: “We 
understand that a theatre has sprung up in 
the neighbourhood of Kensington, and we 
have very serious thoughts of going some 
night to the hamlet aforesaid. Othello, and 
the perpetration of some old five-act come- 
dies is announced. We certainly wish every 
success to a concern which seems to open 
with every reasonable prospect of failure.” 

For the next two months audiences were 
able to see a range of Shakespeare’s plays, 
as well as classics, farce, and melodramas, 
including The Iron Chest, A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts, Harlequin Ploughboy, Jane 
Shore, Virginius, The Warlock of the Glen, 





Lest London Theatres (Conid.) 


Raising the Wind, and The Miller's Maid, 
in most cases with change or alternation of 
programme every evening. Players included 
Wynne (brother of George Augustus Sala) 
and Miss Mason, both of the Royal Vic- 
toria, Harcourt Brown of Drury Lane, and 
Curling of the Olympic and Surrey. But 
patrons must have been hard to please, for 
in July we read that “performances have not 
hitherto been suitable to the taste of the 
inhabitants of the district and the theatre 
has teen taken by a gentleman who proposes 
to supply every deficiency.” 

We next hear of a re-opening in August 
“to an elegant audience taken by surprise 
by the tasteful and beautiful surroundings.” 
The play, The Princess and the Physician, a 
dramatised version of an opera which had 
been running in Paris all the season, dealt 
with the elevation of Elizabeth, the exiled 
daughter of Peter the Great, to the throne 
of the Tsars, and the leads were played by 
Moss of Sadler’s Wells and Julia Dunbar 
of the Royal Victoria. The new proprietors 
were evidently determined to make a good 
start; they announced a corps de ballet 
from the Italian Opera House, Haymarket, 
and their bill informs us of “every precau- 
tion to preserve the respectability of the 
theatre” and hopes that “present arrange- 
ments will remove former unfavourable im- 
pressions.” Gas was introduced, and the 
interior altered and redecorated. So suc- 
cessful were these efforts that they gained 
the unstinted admiration of the press, for 
we read such tributes as “one of the most 
beautiful little theatres in England for its 
size,” “a profusion of gold mountings, crim- 
son curtains gracefully festooned,” and “a 
bijou of a theatre.” Other plays presented 
included Speed the Plough, The Wonder, 
Marie Antoinette (a drama of some note), 
and The Court Ladies or The Barber of 
Kensington (a_ turletta). Among the 
leading players were Butler from Covent 
Garden, Denvil, the original player of Man- 
fred, Mrs. Cramer and Miss Poole. Planché, 
visiting the theatre in the autumn, put on 
record that the company, though unknown 
to him, exhibited talent, and one, in his 
opinion, genius. On a later visit he was 
accompanied by no less a personage than 
the great Madame Vestris of the Olympic, 
and on a third visit by Alfred Bunn of 
Drury Lane, who had some intention of 
bringing forward two of the plays at his 
own establishment. 

After a brief autumn closing the winter 
re-opening was short lived, and 1835 pro- 


duced nothing except a Grand French Exhi- 
bition of Arts from Paris, apparently a sort 
of diorama. In the early part of 1836 one 
notes such diversities as “Signor Goffini, the 
man-monkey who will go through his won- 
derful gymnastic evolutions, in the course 
of which he will visit the boxes and gallery,” 
and the Four Chinese Brothers, late of 
Sadler’s Wells, who also wrote and presented 
a pantomime Harlequin the Sailor King, or 
The Pretty Girl of Kensington. On the more 
serious side Balmanno from Cheltenham 
Theatre played in Shakespeare and in farces 
and comedies, and Wright the clown was 
prominent in presenting as well as acting 
in the programmes. The name of Mrs. 
Faucit, presumably the mother of the famous 
Helen Faucit, makes its appearance. Publi- 
city value was not neglected even in those 
days as we read that “a magnificent Mont- 
golfier balloon will ascend from the top of 
the theatre” on a date in May, followed by 
a lavish benefit programme including a 
pantomime of local flavour: Mother Red 
Cap or Harlequin and the Little Old 
Woman of Chelsea, with scenes at Chelsea, 
Brompton and Battersea, followed by “a 
splendid display of fireworks.” The genteel 
decorum of the locality was shattered on 
at least one occasion which led to a court 
case reported in the press in 1836 as a “Riot 
at the Royal Kent Theatre.” A player was 
charged in connection with a general fight 
between the audience and the performers. 
“A constable found 20 to 30 persons in a 
state of intoxication fighting inside and out- 
side in the avenues to the theatre. The 
night had been patronised by the Royal 
Lodge of Odd Fellows, and during the even- 
ing they had indulged in copious gin, beer, 
and tobacco pipes, until each thought he 
could play on the stage. In confusion they 
scrambled on to the stage and ended in the 
audience and performers tumbling one an- 
other into the street.” 

The magistrates threatened to close the 
theatre, and, in fact, nothing is recorded for 
1837, until in January 1838 The Beggar's 
Opera \ed the usual three-part programme. 
In August the theatre was offered for sale 
with all its contents and fittings. By now 
the reputation of the house was not too 
high, for at the opening of the winter season 
the new manager was at great pains to 
dispel “all prejudice with regard to the 
former conducting of the theatre” and “ to 
combat ill impressions made by his pre- 
decessors.”” The opening offerings included 
Tom Starboard, a nautical drama, and The 


(Continued on page 42) 
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A scene from Carl 
Orff's *“ Catulli Car- 
mina’’ presented by the 
Viennese Opera Ballet 
as part of an even- 
ing devoted to the 
works of Orff, com- 
prising “Carmina 
Burana,” ** Catulli 
Carmina” and 
“Trionfo di Afrodite”’ 
at the Vienna Opera 
House. 
(Picture by Schulda- 
Miiller) 


by “Wine, Women and Song’? 


Ossia Trilling 


IENNA is commonly believed to be a 
city of gay abandon. This may well be 
true if one goes by the indiscriminate pro- 
liferation of espresso bars or other nameless 
attractions on every street corner, or the 
countless wine shops on the _ outlying 
hills. But the theatre is still taken very 
seriously by everyone and the proof of this 
assertion is to be seen in the money allotted 
to all theatres by the State and by the pro- 
vincial “lands” and municipalities. The 
government spent over 140 million Austrian 
schillings on the four State theatres in 
Vienna in 1957, in order to make up the 
difference between the annual expenditure 
and the box-office receipts of 50 million (a 
subsidy amounting to about 2 million 
sterling). For 1958 the budget figures have 
been increased to 153 millions. The private 
theatres in Vienna received 4,600,000 schil- 
lings and the remaining theatres in the 
country nine million, not counting local 
subsidies. Contrast these figures with the 
meagre grants to the Old Vic and Covent 
Garden (not forgetting the million pounds 
voted by Parliament for a national theatre 
that does not yet exist), and the difference 
of attitude between seven million Austrians 
and 50 million Britons towards their respec- 
tive theatres becomes immediately apparent. 
Vienna, with a population of 1,630,000, 
has sixteen theatres. (By comparison the 
four provincial cities of Linz, Graz, Klagen- 
furt and Salzburg, with a total population of 
605,000 have twelve). Of the 39 theatres 
throughout the country, four are devoted 
to opera and operette, 14 to mixed pro- 
grammes, six to dramas, and the remainder 
are either small art or “cellar-theatres” or 
festival theatres not used the whole year 
round. There are eight professional puppet 


THE VIENNESE THEATRE IS A SERIOUS BUSINESS 


theatres, Ticket prices range from tenpence 
for a standing-place in the gallery of the 
Burgtheater to about £1 for a top-price stall 
at the Opera. Theatregoing, in short, is 
within everyone’s means and in the theatrical 
profession the scramble for parts and large- 
scale unemployment so familiar in this 
country are unknown. 

There is value for money in what is 
offered. In the course of a fortnight the 
Opera gave ten different programmes and 
the Volksoper (which corresponds to the 
Opéra Comiqdue in Paris in its choice of 
repertoire) eight. At the former ene could 
see the perennial and sumptuous Rosen- 
kavalier, Fidelio (with which the rebuilt 
opera house opened its doors in 1955), three 
Wagner operas, two Puccinis, a Verdi, 
Hoffman’s Erzdhlungen (in which a new 
tenor, Ivo Zidek, on loan from Prague, made 
a promising debut and Christa Ludwig, as 
Niklaus, more than fulfilled her earlier 
promise at last year’s Salzburg festival), and 
a mixed opera-ballet programme, called 
! Trionfi, consisting of Orff's Trionfo di 
Afrodite, Carmina Burana and Catulli 
Carmina, all imaginatively staged. Madame 
Butterfly, despite the discrepancy of Sena 
Jurinac (as Cio-cio-san) and Giuseppe 
Zampieri (as Lieutenant Linkerton (sic!)) 
having to sing in Italian, was memorable 
for the authentically impressionist décor by 
the Japanese painter Tsugouhara Fovujita. 
Don Carlos, an old favourite, with Robert 
Kautsky’s tatty décor, re-introduced the 
agreeable tenor voice of Ivo Zidek, but 
Gerda Scheyrer, a transfer from the operette 
stage, lacked the vocal dimensions for Elisa- 
beth, though her range had sufficed for 
Giulietta in the Offenbach. 

On the dramatic side, the Burg offered 


**‘Wine, Women and 
Song’’? (Contd.) 


A scene from Leopold Lindt- 
bere’s production of *“‘ As You 
Like It” at the Burgtheater, 
showing the unusual décor by 
Teo Otto. In the picture 
L to R, are Lona Dubois as 
Phoebe, Inge Konradi as Rosa- 
lind and Moritz Milar as 
Silvius. 


(Photo by Schulda-Miiller) 
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nine choices at the large theatre and three 
on the smaller stage of the Akademietheater. 
Unlike the Old Vic the Burg regularly pre- 
sents new plays as well as classics and makes 
no bones about inviting guest-producers, like 
Walter Felsenstein, from East Berlin, on 
occasion. The stodgy quality of some of 
their classical productions is well known, and 
I have described it before now in these pages. 
The finest example of this formal kind of 
production is the Maria Stuart which 
Leopold Lindtberg directed for them, with 
Teo Otto’s décor, and which Alfred H. 
Unger rhapsodized over in these pages after 
its recent visit to the West Berlin Festival. 
Some of the most stylish productions at the 
Burg have been provided by these two guests 
from the Zurich Schauspielhaus, now in 
addition regularly working in Vienna. Pro- 
fessor Otto, whose work is known to us 
from the Stuttgart Opera’s productions of 
Oedipus Rex and Mavra at Edinburgh two 
years ago, not to mention the Berliner 


Ensemble’s Mother Courage and George 

















































Devine’s production of The Good Woman 
of Setzuan at the Royal Court in the same 
year, will soon be represented in the West 
End for the first time when the Lunts open 
in Diirrenmatt’s Time and Again, directed by 
Peter Brook. 

Otto's style of stage decoration is known 
as Suggestivism (Andeutungsbiihne), the art 
of creating a poetic background, with only 
essential elements of scenery or stage- 
furniture indicating the milieu or the frame- 
work of the action. So respectable has this 
sometime revolutionary artist become that 
his pre-war support of the left-wing 
theatrical movement led by Piscator and 
Brecht in Berlin is liable to be forgotten. 
Even “Kiirschner,” the German “Who's 
Who in the Theatre,” makes no mention of 
his work on The Great Plan, a communist 
pageant, staged by Granach shortly before 
the Nazi coup d'état at the Tennishalle in 
the Fehrbellinerplatz and written by the 
dramatist, Johannes R. Becher, now better 
known as the East Berlin Minister of 


















Johanne Matz as 
Columbine and 
Ewald Balser as 


Joey, the clown, in 
“Schafft den Narren 


Fort” (‘Take the 
Fool Away”) by 
J B. ‘Priestley, 


which had its 
World Premiére at 


the Vienna Burg- 
theater two years 
ago. 


(Photo by Schulda- 
iiller) 
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Culture. Nor is there any reference to his 
designs for Gustav Griindgens’ production 
of Figaros Hochzeit at the Kroll Oper under 
Otto Klemperer’s management shortly before 
that. His outstandingly imaginative designs 
for Peer Gynt, Measure for Measure and, 
this season, As You Like It, for the Burg, 
equal the best he has done during his last 
twenty-five years in Zurich. The background 
for As You Like It consists of a curved wall 
built of rotating screens, with red or green 
predominating, according to whether the 
court or “another part of the forest” is 
indicated. (Another totally different but 
equally original solution of the problem of 
changing the locale in the Forest of Arden 
was used by him in his production for the 
Telaviv Hacameri Theatre which I described 
in these pages in April 1956). At the Burg he 
goes one better than Brecht and uses two 
transverse draw-tabs, one red and one green, 
drawn by dancers dressed as courtiers or 
stags, to accompany the pivoting of the 
screens. The colours in Raimund’s delightful 
fairy-story about a converted misanthrope, 
Alpenkénig und Menschenfeind, are brilli- 
antly conceived and worked out. In both 
productions the big guns of the Burg are 
paraded to help Otto and Lindtberg to final 
victory. Inge Konradi, the company’s 
strongest comedienne, is a trifle coarse for 
Rosalind but never has she been wittier or 
more in love. And in each play it is a delight 
to watch the two brothers Hans and Her- 
mann Thimig, old pillars of the Reinhardt 
school and yet equally triumphant in the 
modern, more realistic type of acting. Their 
sister, Helene Thimig’s performance in the 
part which Sybil Thorndike played in New 
York in Graham Greene’s The Potting Shed, 
which the Vienna Josefstadt Theatre took to 
Berlin last autumn as Das Geheimnis, has 
also been given its due praise in these pages 
in a recent issue. 


(Left) 


from 
O’Neill’s ** Long Day’s Journey 
into Night’ at the Akademie- 
theater, Vienna, with L to R, 
Alexander Trojan, Alma Seidler, 


moment Eugene 


Andreas Wolf and 


Horbiger. 


Attila 


(Below) 


Fred Liewehr, Kithe Gold and 
Dagny Servaes in mton 
Wilder’s ‘Die Alkestiade,”’ 
the German version of “A 
Life in the Sun,” which had 
its premiére at the Edinburgh 
Festival in 1955. 


(Photos by Schulda-Miiller) 


Here, at Max Reinhardt’s old theatre, 
under the inspired management of Ernst 
Haussermann, acting of a high quality can 
be seen. mostly in contemporary plays (like 
A Day by the Sea by N. C. Hunter), but also 
in “modern classics” like von Hofmannsthal, 
Molnar, Lengyel, Jaray, or Pagnol. To their 
existing two stages, a third studio, for experi- 
mental performances, has now been added. 
At the Akademietheater O'Neill’s Long 
Day’s Journey into Night contains Vienna’s 
most accomplished performances by Attila 
Pérbiger and Alma Seidler (in the réles 
Fredric March and Florence Aldridge will 
be playing in the New Watergate Club’s 
(Continued on page 44) 














Bottom: Let me play the lion 
too. I will roar, that I will 
do any man’s heart good to 
hear me; I will roar, that I will 
make the Duke say, ** Let him 
roar again, let him roar again!" 
The scene in Quince’s 
house when Bottom and 
his friends gather to- 
gether to discuss the play 
they are to perform on 
the Duke’s wedding day. 
L to R: Daniel Thorn- 
dike as Starveling, a 
tailor; Frankie Howerd 
as Bottom, the weaver; 
Ronald Fraser as Flute, 
a bellows mender; Paul 
Daneman as Quince, a 
carpenter; James Culli- 
ford as Snug, a joiner; 
and Derek Francis as 
Snout, a tinker. 


“A Midsummer Nighv’s Dream” 


Scenes from the 1957/1958 Season’s Fourth Production at the Old Vic 


Helena: O teach me how you 
look, and with what art 
You sway the motion of 

Demetrius’s heart? 
Hermia: I frown upon him, yet 
he loves me still. 
Helena, in love with 
Demetrius, is in despair 
because he has eyes only 
for her friend, Hermia. 
Hermia for her part loves 
Lysander, though _ the 
match is forbidden by 
her father, and the two 
lovers plan to flee to the 
woods near Athens. L to 
R: Coral Browne as 
Helena, Rosemary Web- 
ster as Hermia_ and 
Richard Gale as Lysan- 
der. 





Oberon: Fetch me this herb; 
and be thou here again 
Ere the leviathan can swim a 
league. 
Puck: V'll put a girdle round 
about the earth 
In forty minutes. 
Oberon, angry with his 
Queen because she will 
not give up the little 
Indian changeling boy, 
plots his revenge, and 
sends Puck to find the 
potent flower, the juice 
of which will cause 
Titania to fall in love 
with the first object she 
sees on waking. (Keith 
Taylor as Puck and 
Derek Godfrey as 
Oberon). 





@ Michael Benthall’s delightful production of “A Midsummer Night’s 
notable for the lovely décor and costumes designed by James 
Bailey, had its first performance at the Old Vic on 23rd December last and 
proved a most popular Christmas season attraction. So much so that the 
six weeks’ season has now been extended until 15th February. 


Pictures by Dream, 


Tony 
irmstrong Jones 


Lysander: Get you gone, you 
dwarf; you minimus, of 
hindering knot-grass made; 
You bead, you acorn! 
Thanks to Puck’s 
activities with the fatal 
herb, Lysander awakes 
in the wood only to fall 
violently in love with 
Helena. He will have 
nothing more to do with 
Hermia, and the _ be- 
wildered Helena now 
finds herself the object 
of the doting affection 
of both Lysander and 
Demetrius, when _ the 
latter also receives a 
dose of the potion. (John 
Humphry as Demetrius, 
left). 


” 











Pyramus: O! kiss me through the hole of this vile wall. 
The Court is highly amused by the play, when finally presented by Bottom and his friends. In 
the scene above, Pyramus greets his ill-starred love Thisbe, played by Flute, while to the right 
Quince, the carpenter, prompts his under-rehearsed players. 


“I never miss” 
said the Major. 


“a trifle extra 
on a packet. It’s little enough 
these days for the satisfaction 
of smoking a very much better 
cigarette.” 
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The Girl with the Interesting Face (Conic.) 


Academy was quite a different kettle of fish, 

She did not enjoy it very much, but felt 
she had to go through with it, as she had 
made rather a fuss at home about wanting 
to be an actress and her mother had con- 
sented to let her “have a bash at it.” So she 
plodded on from class to class, but confesses 
that she was a rather undistinguished student 
and left without a medal to encourage her 
in her first search for work in the profes- 
sional theatre. 

That search was a pretty heart-breaking 
job for poor Miss Bennett—the girl with 
the interesting face. She soon found that she 
“looked wrong,” “knew no one” and was 
“difficult to cast.” One manager after 
another, in the process of recruiting a 
repertory company, would gaze into that 
interesting face, and then with a kindly shake 
of the head, pass on to the next aspirant. 

Eventually, she was accepted at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, where she played Fleance and 
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ROCKIIFF 


‘the Second Apparition in Anthony Quayle’s 


production of Macbeth, in which the leading 
parts were played by Diana Wynyard and 
Godfrey Tearle. Later the same year—1949 
—she played Titania in a Christmas pro- 
duction of A Midsummer Night's Dream at 
the St. Martin’s. Then she was the Iras in 
those memorable Olivier revivals of Antony 
and Cleopatra and Caesar and Cleopatra at 
the St. James’s. Hopes were raised and 
dashed for many a season, but slowly and 
surely Miss Bennett began to make her pre- 
sence felt, as she fired the imagination of 
London playgoers in The Night of the Ball, 
The Seagull, in which she played Masha so 
beautifully in the John Clements presenta- 
tion at the Saville, and in The Touch of Fear, 
which gave her her first leading part in the 
West End. Finally, comes Dinner with the 
Family, which brings her her first real 
success on the London stage, and a good run 
in prospect. 

She is not interested in those parts which 
are written as vehicles for star performances 
by popular actors and actresses. She gains 
more satisfaction from interpreting the really 
great dramatists and bringing their characters 
to life, as they imagined them at the time of 
creation. “When a play is good,” she says, 
“it is up to the actor to try not to get in the 
way, so that the author can speak for him- 
self.” Anouilh would certainly be the first to 
admit that Miss Bennett practises what she 
preaches, because in Dinner with the Family 
that is precisely what makes her performance 
one which will be remembered for many a 
year to come. * 





Whispers from the Wings ont.) 


through working as a director or a camera 
operator. In her estimation they are far 
more important than the television actor, 
who is little more than a puppet in the 
hands of the almighty technicians. The actor 
can be as great as Kean himself, but unless 
he is well photographed, clearly recorded 
and cleverly instructed by the director, all 
his artistry will be lost on the viewer, sitting 
in front of his little set, miles away from the 
scene of action. 

Then, again, Miss Cummings hates being 
robbed of that wonderful sound of human 
laughter when she points an amusing line 
in a television studio. She can only guess 
she has timed it correctly to get a laugh on 
the screens at home; there is no _heart- 
warming chuckle to guide her and give her 
that much-needed touch of encouragement 
that helps to rocket a comedy performance 
to memorable heights. * 
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One of the song-dance numbers which takes place in a public library, from the Meredith Willson/Franklin Lacey 


the latest smash-hit on Broadway. 


In the picture centre are Barbara Cook 


and Robert Preston, the stars of the show. 


Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent . a 


URING the holiday month, quality 

and quantity lessened on New York's 
theatrical production gauge as compared 
with high marks set previously. However, 
there were one or two offerings which 
brought good cheer to the boards. 

A smash musical hit was The Music Man, 
presented at the Majestic by Kermit Bloom- 
garden, Herbert Greene and Frank Produc- 
tions. This has been a season of ascendency 
for period plays in the American idiom. 
The Music Man fitted the pattern neatly 
and exuberantly. Its action takes place in 
a mid-western town back in the year 1912. 

Those were the days of the travelling sales- 
man whose motive vehicle was a train, rather 
than an automobile or airplane. The 
eloquent persuader on _ steam-powered 
wheels was traditionally a slick, personable 
individual with a knack for breaking 
feminine hearts as well as talking himself 
into and out of money-making situations. 

Leading character of The Music Man is 
such a salesman. What is more, his modus 
operandi is only slightly this side of 
larcenous. He brings a fake musical enter- 


prise to each town, coupled with the selling 
of fancy uniforms and band instruments. 





“a 


Ranald Savery 


True to occasional tradition, he meets a girl, 
pure of heart, who, at the final curtain, turns 
him aside from his career of rascality. 
Meredith Willson, a composer and 
orchestra leader of radio and television fame, 
took this bit of Americana, outlined a story 
with the aid of Franklin Lacey, and pro- 
ceeded to write book, music and lyrics for 
a show that in sheer rhythm, bounce, pace 
and constant surprise, is a winner, Every- 
body concerned entered into the proceedings 
with gleeful zest. That included, among 
others, Onna White (choreography), Herbert 
Greene (musical direction and vocal arrange- 
ments), and Laurence Rosenthal (dance 
arrangements). An excellent cast helped 
things along in lively, compatible style. 
Opening scene set the mood and the pace. 
To the beat and sway of a train in motion, 
a group of travelling salesmen exchange 
trade gossip as their feet explore dance steps 
and their words come forth in three-four 
time. After that the show mounts momentum 
steadily in a procession of square dances, 
“turkey trots,” Fourth of July orations, 
“barber shop” quartettes, comic small-town 
characters, band concerts, and, of course, 
romance. Basically, the material is conven- 











tional, but it is handled unconventionally. 
It is folk lore sharped and flatted for 
theatrical impact. 

Robert Preston, who forsook Hollywood 
some years back for Broadway, enacts the 
title rdle. Light of foot, breezy of character, 
he jigged through the action like an early 
Twentieth Century Pied Piper, As his small- 
town heart throb, Barbara Cook was delight- 
ful. She is a girl possessing a fine singing 
voice, beauty, acting ability, and a touchingly 
wistful personality. In other leading réles 
were David Burns and Pert Kelton, a pair 
of solid exponents of broad comedy. 

Under objective examination, components 
of The Music Man may not add up to an 
artistic accomplishment as great as their 
critical reception and box office popularity 
might imply. But there is no arguing that it 
has what it takes for success in the theatre- 
going mood of this season. 

A careful reviewer is impelled to tread 
softly where the new play, Miss Isobel, is 
concerned, First night New York critics 
lambasted unmercifully the quality of its 
writing. Certainly no one can champion it 
as a candidate for prizes in dramatic litera- 
ture. However, it had two factors working 
in its favour where popularity was con- 
cerned. One was the presence of Shirley 
Booth in the title réle. The other was an 
undisguised appeal to those who enjoy their 
stage sentiments tricked out in unabashed 
hearts-and-flowers technique. 

As customary, Miss Booth rewarded her 
admirers (they are legion) with a fine per- 
formance, She had a great deal of territory 
in which to display her acting talents. Her 
part is that of an elderly lady on the verge of 
senility (or perhaps even madness) who 
fancies herself to be younger and younger 
as the play progresses, finally reaching the 
age of five. What actress worthy of her 
muse could not love such a réle? Miss 
Booth does love it, obviously. Such is her 
magic, she came very close to making her 
audience believe it. 

A brand new and attractively accoutred 
off-Broadway theatre, York Playhouse, made 
over from a movie house, opened with two 
short plays by Tennessee Williams, under 
sponsorship of John C. Wilson and Warner 
Le Roy. The longer and more important of 
the pair was Suddenly Last Summer, a jolting 
exploration into the mind of a young 
woman deranged because of a_ horrible 
incident involving the violent death of an 


Right: Shirley Booth in a scene from the 
Leonard Sillman-John Roberts presentation of 
** Miss Isobel,”’ the new play by Michael Plant 
and Denis Webb, directed by Cedric Hardwicke. 




















































effete male cousin. It is a suspenseful drama 
with a macabre finale, acted superlatively, 
and staged in strong, direct accents by 
Herbert Machiz. Mr. Williams’ great talent 
for dramatically literate, often poetic dia- 
logue, characterisation and situation, was 
gratifyingly demonstrated. Cast which 
elicited deserving cheers from critics and 
audiences was headed by Anne Meacham, 
Hortense Alden and Robert Lansing. 

The off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre pre- 
sented Eugene Ionesco’s two plays, The 
Chairs, and The Lesson, as translated by 
Donald Watson, under direction of Tony 
Richardson. First night critics reacted in 
ways ranging from alarm at the defeatist 
philosophy, to relaxed enjoyment of the 
comic phases, In general, reception by the 
pundits was rather surprisingly good. This 
reviewer must turn in a negative personal 
report. The plays seemed. merely semi- 
intellectualised treatments echoing  old- 
fashioned music hall or vaudeville sketches, 
possessing only occasional flashes of genuine 
humour. Joan Plowright captured the fancy 
of everyone with her portrayals of The Old 
Woman in The Chairs, and the young girl 
in The Lesson. Max Adrian as The Professor 
in the latter work, and Eli Wallach as The 
Old Man in the former, performed with 
their usual high degrees of competence. 

The comic ability of Alan Webb was 
wasted in a Broadway production of The 
Genius and the Goddess, by Aldous Huxley 
and Beth Wendell, an unappealing trifle 
which lasted only a few performances. * 
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Lost Londen Theatres (Contd.) 


Idiot Witness, a melodrama. Little is 
recorded for 1839 apart from “a limited 
season” of Macbeth and some melodramas. 
Under the heading “ Theatricals Extra- 
ordinary” an undated press report which ‘ 
appears to refer to 1839 informs us that the 
| winter season was to open on Boxing Day 
under the management of a Miss Vyvyan. 
| Performances continued for a fortnight until 
| Jack Sheppard was billed to be performed 
for the first time (here) and “ much attention 
has been devoted to its production.” At 
the end of the first act the audience was left 
waiting until finally a search revealed that 
the company had decamped with the whole 
of the night’s takings. Thereupon “a 
disturbance broke out, benches and windows 
were all broken and police arrived and 
cleared the theatre.” Miss Vyvyan’s & 
incursion thus did little to strengthen the 
unsteady hold of the theatre on the local 
playgoing public, for there are no records 
of any subsequent performances in 1840 
nor in the whole of 1841, though it is likely 
that the house was in use for periods in 
these years. 
THE WONDERFUL LAMP The children were amply catered for in 
the New Year of 1842 by “Grand Juvenile 
Night” to commence at 7 p.m. and end at 
12 midnight; boxes 2s. pit Is., gallery 6d., 
private boxes for six 9s.; good value for 
their money or rather, for their parents’ 
money! “Mr. Crisp, in no way connected : 
with the late proprietor” announced a one- 
night production of a beautiful play Tale 
of the Forest, a song and dance, an inter- 
lude, a farce, and a band playing popular 
music. In the amusing phraseology of the 
playbill it is to be “a comfortable and 
genteel night. The entrance from the High 
Street will be swept and cleansed of all 
dirt—all as stated is to be carried out to 
the fullest extent—and if anyone is not 
satisfied money will be refunded. Young 
ladies and gents at half price. Police con- 
stables in every part of the house to 
prevent disturbances.” Manager Crisp was 
taking no chances! This same year seems 
to have been one of comparative prosperity; 
the name appears as The Theatre Royal, 
Kensington, under the patronage of HRH 
the Duchess of Kent. Players and main 
& r a features include Holmes of Covent Garden 
in The Wonder, and The Indian Maiden; 
Tom Noddy’s Secret (after over 100 nights 
THE WONDERFUL LAMP at the Haymarket), John Bull and The Poor 
Gentleman (both comedies by Coleman), 
and Dream of Fate, a drama which had 
played 100 performances at Sadlers Wells. 
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Lest London Theatres (Conid.) 


In June was acquired “a spendid new drop 
scene of Holland House” and on 27th 
August there was a special night in honour 
of the birthday of Prince Albert. 

Nothing is recorded for 1843 nor until 
September 1844, when, after John, and later 
Thomas, Wetherall had been owners since 
1832, a Mrs. Morland became proprietress, 
and in the season’s entertainment we find a 
ballad opera Lass O’Gourie, an opera Rob 
Roy, The Waterman, The Robber's Wife 
(a melodrama), Jane Shore played by Miss 
Villiers with Dillon from the Surrey Theatre, 
and Black-Eyed Susan. The last activity 
which it has been possible to trace relates 
to January 1845 in a playbill announcing 
The Blood Red Knight or The Fatal Bridge, 
a play of the time of the Crusades, a comic 
interlude Jenny Jones, and ending with 
Harlequin and The Valley of Diamonds, of 
which immense detail is given, ending with 
fireworks. 

For five years until 1850 the house lay 
empty and derelict and must have been 
demolished late in that year or early in 
1851, for by 1852 four houses had appeared 
on the site. 
existence over a range of 19 years this 
elegant little theatre had reflected the tastes 
of the times, and experienced the extremes 
of fortune which were all too often the lot 
of the smaller playhouses of early Victorian 
London. * 


We eoateeaned these Seeiaieaie 
| GOW’S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 


| 
| LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER -THEATRE SUPPERS 








Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





In its brief and chequered | 


Where to Dine 
before and after 








the Theatre 
MAJORCA 
“is <& SPANISH 
RESTAURANT 
66 Brewer Street 
GER 6803 ene ee 
You will obtain Paella Valenciana and 
Gazpacho Andaluz at their best 
Open 12 noon-3 pm and 6 pm-11 pm 
NOT Sundays 








LEONTS 

QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 

OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 

“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Leoni recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 















Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosm Douglas, 
Author of “‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS :: DINNERS :: SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 











SMALL INTIMATE! RELAXING! 


With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 











‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m, Fully Licensed 
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Polish 
Production 
in London 


Irena Eicherlowna, lead- 


Warsaw, in one of her 
famous roles, that of 
Mrs. Warren in Shaw’s 
“Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession,”” in which she 
appeared last month as 


guest artist of the 
London based _ Polish 
émigré theatre, Teatr 


Nowy, at the Twentieth 
Century Theatre. 


(Photo by Edward 
Hartwig) 





IXTY years ago at the tiny Bijou Theatre 
in Bayswater, now renamed the Twen- 
tieth Century, Bernard Shaw's unpleasant 
play, as he called it, which equated capital- 
ism and prostitution, was given its first 
“copyright reading.” As the law then stood, 
the author had to arrange a public perfor- 
mance of the work in order to ensure to 
himself the copyright of the play. It was a 
much censored version that he put on that 
afternoon in 1898 and, but for the private 
performances by the Stage Society in 1902, 
the play had to wait a quarter of a century 
before receiving a public performance in 
England. 

Today Mrs. Warren's Profession figures in 
the repertoires of most theatres on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. London sees it once 
in a blue moon. This happened last month 
when it was given in Polish (as Profesja Pani 
Warren), with Irena Eicherlowna in the title 
rdle, at the same theatre as the one in which 
it was baptised. Madame Eicherlowna, one 
of Poland's leading players (Bertolt Brecht 
called her “Europe’s greatest actress” after 
seeing her in Schiller’s Maria Stuart), has 
made it her very own part. As she also 
excels as Racine’s Phédre, Brecht’s phrase 
may be near the mark. I once saw her in a 
romantic tragi-comedy on her home ground 
and found her mannerism of peering through 
half-shut eyes irritating. She has all but 
dropped this trick as Mrs. Warren and her 
performance, a mixture of down-to-earth 
proletarian common-sense and assumed 
arrogance laced with savoir-faire, was a col- 
lector’s piece not to be missed. But she 
out-acted the rest of the company, including 
Wladyslaw Sheybal, who produced and 
played Frank. and I hope that another time 
she will bring a supporting cast of her own 
calibre and one with whom she is accus- 
tomed to act. O.T 


**‘Wine, Women and Seng’’? (Conid.) 

production in London), with excellent sup- 
port from Alexander Trojan and Andreas 
Wolf as the two sons of James Tyrone, and 


| Gusti Wolf as the maid. A brilliant symbolic 


ing actress of the 
Teatr Naradowy, the | 
National Theatre of 


setting by Gottfried Neumann-Spallart pro- 
vides a perfect background to the tragic 
tale which Joseph Gliicksmann directs with 
unusual subtlety. Priestley’s Take the Fool 
Away, now in its third year at the Burg, is 
the “angry old man’s” version of 1984, seen 
as a bad dream of some horrible future of 
science fiction, with Ewald Balser, most 
moving as the clown of English pantomime, 
and Heinz Moog as a refugee “prole” brain- 
washed and victimised by the secret-police 
spacemen of a Yorkshireman’s afflicted 
imagination. The latest premiére here is 
Wilder's mystical venture into mythology 
(seen in Edinburgh as A Life in the 
Sun), which might have been called 
Alcestis 26. Ernst Lothar’s monumental 
production of Die Alkestiade is notable 
for Hans Thimig’s nightwatchman and 
Kathe Gold’s masterly transformation from 
the lovely young legendary Queen of 
Thessaly into the ageing and forgotten latter 
day Alcestis. 

In the Volksoper’s revival of Verdi's 
Nabucco, conducted by Argeo Quadri in a 
lavish guest-production by Stephan Beinl 
from Basel, which Cecil B. de Mille would 
have approved, Zacharias and Abigail were 
adequately sung by Zdenek Kroupa from 
Brno and Libuse Domaninska from Prague, 
two more instances of the absence of an iron 
curtain between Austria and Czechoslovakia 
in the artistic field. Here for a time Annie 
and Kate from Broadway mingled with the 
regular Viennese fare. At the Raimund 
Theater The Circus Princess gave way, for a 
spell, to a touring production, with Werner 
Krauss and Oskar Werner, both on loan 
from the Burg, of Cocteau’s irreligious 
Bacchus in a superficially staged production 
(by the Burg’s Josef Gielen), that did not 
give either player a real chance but pleased 
the multitude. The trade-union-supported 
Volkstheater, besides its regular schedule, 
also sends out touring companies. As for 
the little theatres, these go on giving their 
tiny but faithful audiences a varied bill in 
their cellars and hideouts; among them the 


| political cabaret by Farkas and Wiener at 


the “Simpl” continues its unique combina- 
tion of ribaldry and caustic comment. 

As I said at the beginning, the theatre in 
Vienna (and in the provinces which reflect 
the Viennese situation in little) is a serious 
business and is treated as a fine art. * 
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Amateur Stage 
Notes and Topics 
IDESPREAD regret and. dismay will 


have been caused by the fire at the 
Loft Theatre, Leamington, The chairman, 


| Repertory Roundabout 


Mr. H. G. Baker, writes that the working | 


half of the theatre is gutted, the seating 


damaged and the most valuable part of the | 


wardrobe lost. Insurance will 
plementing and an appeal towards a 
restoration fund is being made. Contribu- 
tions can be sent to the Loft, which is still 
an address, although the current production 
Alice in Wonderland has opened in the 
Hall of Leamington Boys’ College. 
» * . 7 


need sup- 


The Oxford University Press Dramatic 
Society is presenting this year as its 
annual March production at the Cripplegate 
Theatre, London, a performance of Chehov’s 
The Cherry Orchard, to be produced by 
John Bell. This is perhaps its most ambitious 
undertaking to date. 

The Society was inaugurated in 1931 and 
its first production was given at the Century 
Theatre, Westbourne Grove, in May 1932. 
Since then, and excluding the war years, at 
least one play has been produced every year. 
The Society’s association with the Cripple- 
gate began in 1946. Alternating with these 
productions are the “Christmas Entertain- 
ments” 
every December at Amen House, the London 
Headquarters of the Press. 

7 * * * 

The Comedy Club are putting on The 
Young Elizabeth on 21st and 22nd February, 
a big undertaking, but the Club have an old 
tradition and large reserves of talent. For 
their following production, they hope to be 
first with Separate Tables, which they will 
stage on 2nd and 3rd May. Both plays will 
be presented at the Cripplegate Theatre. 

7 7 ~ * 


The next presentation by the Toynbee 
Theatre Club will be the circus drama He 
Who Gets Slapped by Leonid Andreyev, 
produced by Mr. William Blunden. 

Performances will be given on Friday 28th 
February and Ist March at 7.30 p.m. at the 
Toynbee Theatre, E.1. 

* * + * 

Southampton University Operatic Society 
will present the Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
The Sorcerer, from Wednesday Sth February 
to Saturday 8th February, at 7.45 p.m. in the 
University Assembly Hall. Tickets may be 
obtained from the Treasurer, The University, 
Southampton. 

(Continued on page 48) 


of one-act plays which are given | 


| subject is the national daily press. 
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by Laurence Evans 


ARROW-IN-FURNESS had a Christ- 

mas present. The Renaissance Theatre 
Company, under the direction of Donald 
Sartan and Austin Rosser, opened at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre at the end of December. 
The theatre had been closed since 1955. 


The Michael Gun oteeees of Divessiies 
Park Theatre, Eastbourne, have just ended 
a varied season. Pantomime—in the shape 
of Dick Whittington—was followed by 
The County Calls (6th January); Someone 
at the Door (13th January); Cornelia (20th 
January) and Payment Deferred (27th). 

* * ~ * 


More news of the enterprising West End 
Repertory Company, at the Intimate Theatre, 
High Wycombe. A recent production was 
Barry Thomas’s Gentlemen at Arms, starring 
Hubert Gregg. A highly effective comedy 
dealing with civil war in a neo-Ruritanian 
state, the play deals with the problem be- 
setting two opposing Generals when they 
find they are both to become grandfathers 
of the same child. 


* * 

Nicholas Stuart Gray’s new play The 
Imperial Nightingale is now running at 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre where it 
will be throughout the Christmas and New 
Year season. Directed by Alan Bridges, 
with scenery and costumes by Finlay James, 
the play, which has been dedicated to Sir 
Barry Jackson, is based on Hans Christian 
Andersen’ s story * las Nightingale.” 


From ith alee: Sirah present 
Macbeth for five weeks. Another new play 
is being sponsored by the theatre. This is 
Dagger’s Point by Joseph O'Connor, author 
of The Iron Harp. It will begin a three 
weeks run on 22nd April. 

* * * *x 

Oldham’s company are also presenting a 
new play in their Spring season. This should 
interest many more than just my friends in 
Fleet Street. Called Sensation Street, its 
The 
author: Marjorie Squires. Starting on 
27th January it will run until 3rd February. 
A play about modern social conscience— 
Family on Trial by John Wiles, will be pro- 
duced by Oldham on 10th February. 

* cd * 


a. 

The Harry Hanson Court Players company 
at Peterborough recently presented their 
1000th consecutive production there with 
Waters of the Moon. * 











Theatre on Reeord 


HEATREGOERS who, since the visits of 

the companies from Pekin and Formosa, 
have become devotees of the Chinese theatre 
will be interested to know that on the first 
disc (H.M.V. HLP1—12 in. L.P.) of the 
ambitious “History of Music in Sound,” 
there are a number of excerpts from dramas 
and operas by the Classical Theatre of 
China, Among the artists, in an excerpt from 
The White Serpent, is the enchanting actress 
Tu Chin-fang, whom we saw with the com- 
pany at the Palace Theatre in 1955. As the 
gongs clash and the clappers rattle, and the 
bamboo pipes and_ two-stringed fiddles 
accompany the high-pitched singing of the 
performers, it is easy to picture the brilliant 
colours of the costumes and the faultless 
grace and timing with which the stylised 
gestures are made. 

Altogether, this is a fascinating disc. 
Among its non-theatrical contents is a jeng 
solo splendidly entitled “The strumming of 
an elderly gentleman in a state of refined 
intoxication”; and there is a recording from 
Tibet of Lamaist chanting which is one of 








THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
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Entrance tests now being held for 
Autumn 1958 


A few Scholarships for men are 
available; applications should be made 
immediately 
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by Roy Plomley 


the eeriest and most thrilling sounds I have 
heard for a long time, and which should be 
especially interesting to students of the 
science of Mantra. 


On the other side of the Pacific Ocean, 
Mary Martin played the title réle last year in 
a West Coast production of Annie Get Your 
Gun. With her co-star, John Raitt, and an 
excellent chorus she has recorded (Capitol 
LCT6150—12 in. L.P.) the weatherbeaten 
but evergreen Irving Berlin songs. For some 
reason or other the supporting players in the 
company were not invited to join in making 
the record, which means that one or two 
numbers, such as “Who do you love, I hope,” 
which are sung by other characters, have 
not been included, and “There’s no business 
like Show Business” is not the concerted, 
robustious business it ought to be. Apart 
from this, it’s a first-rate record. 


In London, Gwen Catley has been busy 
recording “Memories from the Musicals” 
(Pye CCT 31006—10 in. L.P.) and seems to 
have aimed at the older listeners by choosing 
nothing less than twenty-five years old. With 
an orchestra directed by Stanford Robinson, 
she gives us in her clear soprano voice songs 
from Chu Chin Chow, The Quaker Girl, 
Irene and other old-timers. On a second 
disc, “English Operetta” (Pye CEC 32001— 
E.P) she goes even further back and sings 
nothing that King Edward VII could not 
have hummed. 


Some of Néel Coward's wittest songs have 
been front-cloth numbers, designed to fill 
a few minutes while scenery is changed. On 
“Noel Coward Choruses” (MH.V. 7EG 
8284—E.P.) you can hear once again “The 
Stately Homes of England,” from Operette; 
“Three Juvenile Delinquents,” from Ace of 
Clubs and “Regency Rakes,” from Conver- 
sation Piece—and it’s all delightful stuff. 


Two more reissues, from Columbia, bring 
memories of American musicals at the 
Coliseum. There are four songs from Kiss 
Me Kate (SEG 7721—E.P.) by Bill Johnson, 
Patricia Morrison and Julie Wilson; and 
four from Call Me Madam by Billie Worth, 
Anton Walbrook, Jeff Warren and Shani 
Wallis (SEG 7737—E.P.). 





LVESCOT SUMMER SCHOOL OF ACTING. 
Fortnightly rehearsal technique courses, 28th June- 
9th August in Cotswold Country House; Theatre visits, 
discussions, etc. Apply for prospectus—A.S.S.A. 
Alvescot Lodge, Oxon. 
OR SALE—Theatre World, June 1943-1957. Offers 
all or part.—Thornton Flat 1, 20 Mitcham Street, 
London N.W.1. 
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Stratford-upon Avon 


HE season—the 99th—opens with Romeo 
and Juliet produced by Glen Byam 
Shaw, director of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre. The décor will be by Motley and 
the music by Leslie Bridgewater. 

Twelfth Night follows a fortnight later, on 
22nd April, directed by Peter Hall. As with 
his 1957 production of Cymbeline, Lila de 
Nobili is the designer and Raymond Leppard 
the composer. 

Hamlet enters the repertory on 3rd June, 
directed by Glen Byam Shaw who is pro- 
ducing this play for the first time. The 
décor will be by Motley and the music by 
Antony Hopkins. 

On 8th July comes the first night of 
Pericles which has had only two previous 
productions at Stratford (1900 and 1947). 
This will be directed by Tony Richardson, 
the brilliant young producer of Look Back 
in Anger and The Entertainer. The décor 
will be by Loudon Sainthill. 

The final production of the season, Much 
Ado About Nothing opens on 26th August 
and this will be directed by Douglas Seale, 
recently appointed Associa‘: Director of the 
Old Vic. The designer will be Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch and the composer Christopher 
Whelen. 

Michael Redgrave, Googie Withers, 
Dorothy Tutin, Angela Baddeley, Geraldine 
McEwan, Rachel Kempson and Richard 
Johnson head the company, and Paul 
Robeson, the famous American Negro singer 
and actor, has been invited for the 1958 
season. 


Pitlochry 


T was recently announced that the artistic 
direction of the Pitlochry Festival has 
been entrusted by the Society's Board of 
Governors to Mr. Kenneth Ireland in suc- 
cession to his friend and colleague John 
Stewart, late founder and first artistic 
director, who died suddenly after a short 
illness on 23rd May last, Mr. Ireland, who 
was Mr. Stewart's closest associate for four- 
teen years and was Manager of his Park 
Theatre, Glasgow and the Pitlochry Festival 
Theatre from its inception, remains as 
Secretary of the Pitlochry Festival Society 
Limited with the general title of Festival 
Director and Secretary. 

It was also announced that the Board has 
appointed Mr. David McCallum, General 
Secretary of Glasgow Y.M.C.A. Club and 
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Manager of the Lyric Theatre, Glasgow, 
since 1946, to the post of General Manager. 
Mr. McCallum, a man of considerable 
administrative ability, joined the Y.M.C.A. in 
1924 as an Assistant Secretary and under his 
care the re-building of the Lyric Theatre and 
complete rehabilitation of the premises fol- 
lowing the recent disastrous fire were carried 
through successfully, 

Details of this season’s plays will be found 
in the announcement on this page. 


Edinburgh 


S yet no details have been forthcoming 

of the plays expected to be presented at 
this year’s Edinburgh Festival, It is 
announced, however, that opera will be 
given by two companies—The Stuttgart State 
Opera and a special ensemble of Spanish 
artists brought together for the performance 
of Spanish opera and ballet. 

As announced some time ago the 
Edinburgh Festival Society, in association 
with Mr. Michael Frostick, is to present a 
special international season of new ballets 
under the title of Ballets Premiéres. 

(Continued overleaf) 





PITL OC HR Y| 
FESTIVAL THEATRE 
1958 
Directed ted by KENNETH IRELAND 
(8th SEASON) 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
(Bernard Shaw) 


Perthshire - Scotland 
APRIL 26 to OCTOBER 4 
Two World Premieres | Two > Popular Revivals 





|| BELLE VISTA | AUTUMN CROCUS 
|| (Thomas Muschamp) | (Dodie Smith) 

! THE HEIR TO 

| ARDMALLY THE GHOST TRAIN 
| (EnaLamontStewart) | (Arnold Ridley) 

| 


THE WHITE FALCON 
(Neilson Gattey & Jordan Lawrence) 


The Plays produced by JORDAN LAWRENCE 
Settings by Gillian sateinbetl 





|| Concerts Art 


B® all Six Plays can be seen in any one week 


Send 6d. for programme. Advance Booking 
| opens March 10 at Theatre. (Tel 233). 


Be sure to visit....... 


Restaurant 





SCOTLAND'S 
THEATRE in the HILLS 
RES N  R 


























Theatre of 
The Nations, 
Paris, 
Second Season 
1958 





HE London Festival Ballet has stepped | 
Ballet | 


into the shoes of the Royal 
originally invited by Monsieur A. M. Julien 
(April 17th-27th). The Glyndebourne Opera 
will perform Le Comte Ory and Falstaff 
from 8th to 16th May, and the Old Vic 


] 
| 
{ 


| 


| 


Theatre, headed by John Gielgud and Dame | 


Edith Evans, will take part, for the first time, 
with Henry VIII and Hamlet from 7th to 
13th July. Theatre Workshop have also 
accepted an invitation to appear, for the 
third time. 

Greece (National Theatre of Athens) 
opens the Festival on 26th March with two 


Greek tragedies, Germany is sending three | 


or four opera companies, including the 
Berlin City Opera (Weill’s The Pledge, 
Henze’s King Stag, and two ballets from the 
1957 Berlin Festival) from 29th April to 
6th May. followed by the Stuttgart Opera 
(with Egk’s Revisor and Orff’s Antigone); the 
Leipzig Opera (with the Dessau-Brecht Con- 
demnation of Lucullus) 18th to 22nd May. 
Transatlantic companies this year will be 
The American Ballet Theatre (11th to 15th 
April), the Teatro de Buenos Aires (8th to 
lith June) and the Théatre du Nouveau 
Monde from Montreal (23rd to 25th May). 
Spain is sending Teatro de Eslava from 
Madrid (4th to 9th April), Switzerland the 
Zurich Schauspielhaus (2nd to Sth July), 
Finland the National Theatre from Helsinki, 
and Italy the Morelli-Stoppa Company. 
Items under discussion include: the Moscow 
Art Theatre (for a fortnight after their 
London season in mid-June), the Moroccan 
Theatre (mid-May), the Swedish Royal 
Theatre from Stockholm, the 
Opera and a Rumanian company. 


OR SALE—Theatre World, June 1955-May 1957 
inclusive. Excellent condition, 25s.—Gerrard, 24 
Cotswold Gardens, London N.W.2. SPEedwell 6584. 
OR SALE—179 Theatre World 1942-1957. Offers 
all or part. Box 573. 
EATHERHEAD Repertory 
4 Chanticleer Theatre, Kensington, London. Easter 
and Summer Holiday Drama Schools. Professional 
Stage Staff. Fees £4 4s. Od. to £7 7s. Od. Syllabus 


Theatre. Surrey and 


from—Director, Marian Naylor, 6 The Keir, Westside, | 
; 


Wimbledon Common. S.W. 

ONDON THEATRE tickets—reduced Prices. 

Details, 2d. stamp—Playgoers’ Club, 9 Houndsden 
Road, London N.21. 

CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 

cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 
executed.—Mowbray, 121 Cat Hill, East Barnet, Herts. 
Bar 7665. 
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Amateur Stage (Contd.) 


Two plays are to be given during Feb- 
ruary by the Mountview Theatre Club. 
They are Worm’s Eye View by R. F. Delder- 
field (10th-15th February) and Jack Popple- 


' well's thriller Dead on Nine (24th). 


* * * * 


At the Scala Theatre, W.1, from 18th to 
22nd February, The Stock Exchange 
Dramatic and Operatic Society are present- 
ing The Dancing Years. Frederick G. Lloyd 
will be producing, choreography is by 
Elizabeth York and the musical direction by 
J. Armitage Fuggle. 


* * * * 


During the week of 10th February The 
Arts Theatre (Portsmouth and Southsea) 
will be presenting The Chiltern Hundreds by 
William Douglas Home. Performances will 
on this occasion be given at Kings Theatre, 
Southsea, and not at the Church Hall. 

* . a * 


The Guild of Amateur Drama Producers 
in its endeavour to improve the standard of 
production, offers an opportunity to mem- 
bers and affiliated societies to break away 
from the usual uninspired approach to 
production by competing for the Production 
Trophy, presented to the Guild by the 
Founder, Edward F. Wilcox. 

This event—the finals will be presented 
at the Toynbee Theatre in June (date to be 
announced)—is not an annual “Pot Hunting” 
scramble. It is—and will be each year—a 
determined and tangible effort to encourage 
producers to bring to the Amateur Theatre 
their fertile imagination of how a play 
should be presented. 

The play chosen for the competition—One 
Act, 2M, 2F—is Suspicion by Victor Lucas. 
It calls for strong characterisation, virile 
acting, and imaginative production. Pro- 
ducers entering the competition will be 
to ignore the published stage 
directions, and formulate their own. 

Mr. Eric Barraud will be the adjudicator 
for the eliminating performances, and Mr. 
John Bright will adjudicate the finals (Oral) 
—both are members of the Guild. 

The successful producer, in addition to 
holding the trophy for one year, will also 
be awarded a Silver Medal indicating his or 
her achievement in winning the final. The 
work of the society concerned will be recog- 
nised by the award of the Bronze Medal. 

Royalties for the finals will be paid by 
the Guild. Entrance fee 10/6. Application 
form from Mr. L. Johnson, 270 Conis- 
borough Crescent, Catford, S.E.6. 
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AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


PLAYS 


A wide choice of Three-Act 

and One-Act Plays are avail- 

able to Amateur Dramatic 
Societies. 


SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


Full Catalogue available at 1/- (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 
Gerrard 3822/3 











MAGAZINE 


@® Each issue brings the 

complete script of a current 

Stage hit... 

PLUS news of theatre 
throughout the 

world—articles by and about 

leading theatre personalities. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 ye. £5.76 2 yee. 

£7.18.0 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St, 

London W.C.2 














Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantie 2958) 


EVANS PLAYS 


by 
JACK POPPLEWELL 
DEAR DELINQUENT 


This popular comedy now running at the Aldwych 
Theatre will be published in the spring 


THE VANITY CASE 
(4m. 3f. 6s.) 
An ingenious who-dun-it 


BREAKFAST IN BED 
(6m. 3f. 6s.) 
A side-splitting north-country comedy 





Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 











FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


Tem. Bar 
7 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 13 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 

















Wren you Meet me by Moonlight 
on Twelfth Night to sit for my Nude 
with Violin, don’t keep me waiting 
because of the time it takes to remove 
your greasepaint. Crowe's Cremine 
will get it off in an instant. 

(It liquefies the paint, and leaves the 
skin clean and soft.) So get some 
Crowe’s Cremine, my pet, otherwise, 
I shall find some other Dear 
Delinquent to Share My Lettuce. 


In 4/11 tins or 2/9 tubes from Frizells, 1 Cranbourn St., 
London W.C.2 and all good Chemists and Stores. 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of Donaid 
Wolfit. C.BE.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 

Pasadena Piayhouse, U.S.A.) 

INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 

SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











THEATRE WORLD BINDER 


(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving your copies 
9/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 


Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq.. London, EC4 




















Printed in Great Britain by WicHtman & Co. Lip., Tur Lewes Press, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 
and Publishers. Practical Press Ltp.. 1 Dorset Buiidings. Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: 
Fleet Street 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: Internationa! 
News Co., 131 Varick Street. New York, 13. N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated 
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A LIBRARY FOR DISCERNING 
THEATREGOERS 


THE LUNTS by George Freedley 


A brilliant account of the famous American duo now touring England 


21/- net 

ROBERT HELPMANN 
by Kathrine Sorley Walker 
A study of his career as dancer, actor and producer 


15/- net 





OTHER TITLES AVAILABLE 


Uniform editions at 15s. net 


PAUL SCOFIELD by J. C. Trewin 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD by Eric Keown 
EMLYN WILLIAMS by Richard Findlater 
PAUL ROGERS by Audrey Williamson 
EDITH EVANS by J. C. Trewin 
PEGGY ASHCROFT by Eric Keown 
SYBIL THORNDIKE by J. C. Trewin 


“The Theatre World monographs on living artists must 
have done a great deal to interest the younger generation 
in the art, as well as the entertainment, to be found in the 
contemporary theatre.”—The Stage. 


THEATRE WORLD MONOGRAPHS 


RocktiFr 
SALISBURY SQUARE - LONDON 

















